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SCHOOLS FOR WORLD'S WORK 


FAMILIES 





FOR GIRLS 








THE 
DANA HALL SCHOOLS 


Wellesley Massachusetts 
HELEN TeMPLE Cooke, Head 
DorotHy WALDO, Associate Head 


TENACRE 
Dana Hall Junior School 


Pupils from ten to fifteen years of age 
Mrs. HELEN StockToN WELLS 
Miss ANNIE Epiru Lees 
Associate Principals 


DANA HALL 


College Preparatory and 


An Accredited Junior —— 
Academic Music 
Home-Making Collegiate 

Instruction in Art and Dramatic 

oxpression 

Mrs. Marig WARREN POTTER, 

President 





NORTHAMPTON 
School for Girls 
Exclusively for College Preparation 

Regular four-year preparatory course 
for Smith and other colleges. One-year 
intensive course for high school gradu- 
ates. 

aay campus. Outdoor life. 
Address either Principal: 
Dorothy M. Bement, Sarah B. Whitaker 
Box K Northampton, Mass. 


THE STUART SCHOOL 
A Junior College of the Arts 

For college girls and graduates of 
secondary schools. 

University instructors in modern 
languages, literature, dramatic criti- 
cism, playwrighting, psychology, eco- 
nomics and secretarial training. Art. 
Music. Seminar Method. Associated 
with the School of Fine Arts. 


Residence, The Stuart Club 
104, The Fenway Boston, Mass. 














FOR BOYS and GIRLS 








AUSTIN-CATE 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
In the New Hampshire Hills 


A Sound Secondary Education at 
Moderate Cost. Special Courses in 
Agriculture. Shop Work and Music. 


Outdoor Sports the Year Round. Mod- 
erate Tuition Rate. 

C. Cummings, Headmaster 
Box 70, Center Strafford, N. H. 


BURDETT COLLEGE 
Professional business school for high 
school and college graduates. 


Business Administration, Accounting 
and Secretarial Courses. 
53rd Year 
For catalogue address 
F. H. Burdett, President 
156 Stuart Street Boston, Mass. 


CHERRY LAWN 
A Progressive Boarding School 


Elementary, college _prepé aratory. 
Large faculty, limited enrollment. 








acres, farm, lake, gymnasium. Open 
air classes and sleeping porches. 
18th Year 


Sept. 21, 1932—June 24, 1933 
Brookside Ave. Darien, Conn. 





GEORGE SCHOOL 
Quaker Est.1893 College Prep. 
63 emnetee Dateet 33 Colleges 
in 19: 


Broad Cultural Courses and School 
Life for Boys and Girls in normal sit- 


uations under careful guidance. Expert 
Direction in Studies, Athletics, Dra- 
matics. Journalism. Debating. 


Soeres A. Walton, Principal 
Box 273 George School, Pa. 








“On Wings of Music—" 


For the quieter hours of afternoon or evening, few pastimes are so 

generally loved, or fill so great a need, as music. Whether it be singing 

in the glee club or school chorus, playing in the orchestra, or perform- 

ing on some instrument, nearly every boy or girl can somewhere find 
his or her musical niche. 





The music staff and curriculum of Ward Belmont Junior College, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., rivals that of many conservatcries. It was here that Grace 
Moore, Metropolitan Opera star got her early musical education, and 
this orchestra proves that the students also find time for popular music. 


we 





RUTGERS PREP: 


Radio _ broadcasting 
has been introduced 
inte the traditional 
glee club activities of 
many schools, and 
Rutgers Preparatory 
is often heard on the 
air. 





The younger girls at Gray Court School, on Southfield Point, Conn., 
overlooking the Sound, enjoy their music lessons around the piano as 
much as the older girls, as their intent expressions prove. 


At Choate School, Brook- 
line, Mass., everyone, 
from kindergarten 
youngsters to girls pre- 
paring for Vassar, Smith 
and Wellesley, finds time 
for music of some sort. 
This is the school or- 
chestra at rehearsal. 





FOR BOYS 








BLAIR ACADEMY 


A splendidly equipped school for boys 
in northern N.J, 65 miles from N.Y.C 

Graduates in leading Eastern Col- 
leges. 5-year Course. Thorough prepara- 
tion for College Board Examinations 
and College Certificates. 

310 Acres, Golf, Gymnasium, Pool. 
Charles H. Breed, Ed. D., Headmaster 
Box 28 Blairstown, N. J. 





LAKE FOREST ACADEMY 
A New Plan in Education. 


A Leading Non-Military College 
Preparatory School in the Middle West. 
Recommended by — and Col- 
leges everywhere. 75th Year. 
All Athletics under experts 
One hour from Chicago. 


John Wayne Richards, Headmaster 
Box 119 Lake Forest, Ill. 





MONTPELIER SEMINARY 
A Century of Educational Service 
Preparation for college and technical 

schools a specialty, 

Cultural courses in Art, Music and 
Public Speaking. Business and Secre- 
tarial Training. 

Year-round athletics with competent 
coaching. New gym, Moderate rates. 


—— C. Chayer, Headmaster 
x W Montpelier, Vt. 





MOSES BROWN 


An endowed Friends’ school with an 
excellent record in preparing boys for 
leading colleges. 

25-acre elm-shaded campus, 
flelds. 


Athletic 
Gymnasium. Swimming pool. 


For catalog, address 
L. Ralston Thomas, Headmaster 
255 Hope Street Providence, R. I. 





ROXBURY 


A small college preparatory school 
that has sent 250 boys to the leading 
colleges in 5 years. 

Remarkable success of graduates due 
to: Small homogeneous classes; Flexible 
forms; Advancement in each subject as 
rapid as ability permits; Special help 
in special difficulties. 

Boys admitted whenever vacancies occur 
A. W. Sheriff, Headmaster 
Cheshire, Conn. 





RUTGERS 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


Established 1776 
Near New York. Optional 
boarding plan lowers cost. 
in study by living in Mas 
Graduates in 34 


5-day 
Boys aided 
ers’ cottages, 
Freshmen 

s. Music. Lit- 
erature, Separate Junior School. 


W.P. Kelly (Dartmouth) 
New Brunswick, N. J. 








Box F 








SOMERSET HILLS 


Where the problems of the growing 
boy are dealt with sympathetically. 
Thorough preparation for leading Sec- 
ondary Schools and Colleges for Boys 
from six to seventeen. 

All Sports, including comprehensive 
course in Horsemanship and Fencing. 
Episcopal. Working scholarships avail- 


able. 
Rev. James H. S. Fair 
Box E Far Hills, New Jersey 





SUFFIELD 
1833. AnEndowed School 1932 


A less expensive school where stand- 
ards are high. Real boys—the natural 
student, the active outdoor boy, the 
shy boy, the boy to whom study comes 
hard—each receives the personal at- 
tention of experienced masters. 


Rev. Brownell Gage, Ph.D. 
24 High Street Suffield, Conn. 

















adormomnines 


Write or visit the schools that appeal to you and catalogs will be sent on request. 


Your inquiry will receive cordial response. 


f further help is needed, write fully your problem to PORTER SARGENT, Educational Adviser, 11 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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SCHOOLS 


FOR BOYS 














The TOME School 


es the appointment of 
R. J. Shortlidge as Headmaster 
Recently Headmaster of The Storm 
King School and formerly Associate 
Headmaster of The Choate School. 
For catalog and book let “The Boy and 
is School,” address 
The Tome School for Boys 
Port Deposit Maryland 








VALLEY RANCH 


Valley, via Cody, Wyoming 

Combines the College Preparatory 
methods of the East with the outdoor 

advantages of the West. 

Polo, Fishing, Riding, and regular 
athletics. A saddle horse for every boy. 
llth year. 

For Catalogue, address 
1. H. Larem, Director Va'ley Ranch Office 
Valley, Wyoming or 70 E. 45th St., NW. Y. C. 





WORCESTER ACADEMY 
A Forward-Looking School of Proved 
Excellence. Nationally Known. 
Where 200 boys are preparing for col- 
lege or technical school. Experienced 
masters. 99th Year. Pool. Gymnasium. 

Athletics. Theatre. 
Samuel F. Holmes, Headmaster 
Address: George W. Church, Registrar 


Worcester Massachusztts 











SPECIAL SCHOOL 








DEVEREUX 
TUTORING SCHOOLS 


Separate Upper and Lower School ig boys 
and aon not making sufficient progre: 

Programs of academic and hn en work 
Pe ea to individual needs. Unique system 
of creative education based on Mental Hygiene 

rinciples prepares students for adult living. 
Sammer Camp in Maine with tutoring. 


Helena Devereux Fentress, Director 
Box L Berwyn, Penna. 








Write to any of these schools, 
or address 


PORTER SARGENT 


11 Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 












































MY MYSTERY SHIPS 
Rear Admiral Gordon 
Campbell, V.C. D.S.O. 


The story of the daring English 
‘*Q”’’ boats that hunted the sub- 
marines disguised as merchant 
vessels. $2.50 


8D 
RAIDERS OF THE DEEP 
Lowell Thomas 


The German U boats in the World 
War—“‘the greatest piece of war 
Pe ten yet made.” $2.50 


DOUBLEDAY DORAN 











World’s Work 
Scrapbook 


ROM time to time pieces of a 
strange variety of driftwood have 
been cast up on the beaches of Luzon 


and of other Pacific islands. Native 
Filipinos call it “gumaan,’ meaning 
“very light.” It has only half the 


weight of balsa, the lightest known 
wood. Authorities have been unable 
thus far to find where the gumaan tree 
grows. If it can be located it may 
prove of great value in airplane con- 
struction, for which balsa is now used. 


Many cases are on record of serious 
cuts, infections, and deaths caused by 
discarded razor blades. Dr. C. O. Sap- 
pington of the National Safety Council 
urges extreme care in the disposal of used 
blades. Dropping them into a _ paste- 
board box with slotted cover and plainly 
marked as dangerous ts one approved 
method. Burying the blades in the ground 
is effective, though not always practicable, 
for city dwellers. A plan suggested by 
Dr. E. E. Free is to have a stoppered jar 
containing a chemical which will corrode 
the steel and make it harmless. 


N THE calendar year 1931 internal 
revenue receipts (including both in- 
come and miscellaneous taxes) declined 
in every state of the union except 
one. This position of lonely grandeur 
is held by Virginia, which showed an 
increase of over $1,500,000. New York 
still stands at the top in total receipts; 
it also had the largest decrease. The 
next biggest taxpayers, taken in or- 
der, are North Carolina, Pennsylvania, 
Illinois, Virginia, and California. 


Unseasonable hot weather ruins people’ s 
tempers. New York police records show 
that warm spells in April or October mean 
an increase in the number of fights. There 
are more brawls then than in summer days 
of like temperature. In general, the num- 
ber of fisticuff[s per day rises with the 
thermometer up to about 85 degrees, after 
which it declines. Obviously there is 
such a thing as being too hot to fight. 


ESPITE terrifying tales to the 
contrary, the American mountain 
lion rarely makes attacks upon human 
beings. He is too cowardly to live up 
to his reputation. He is a serious pest, 
however, for he preys upon livestock 
and game animals. Dr. Wilfred H. 
Osgood of the Field Museum informs us 
that this animal has the widest range of 
any species of mammal, occurring all the 
way from British Columbia to the tip of 
South America. He is known by many 
other names. Once found in most parts 
of the United States, he is now practi- 
cally extinct east of the Rockies. 
(Continued on Page 7) 








“JUMP” 


WITH 








THINGS DON’T 


Look for this 
FUL-VUE 
BIFOCAL 

Shape 


FUL-VUE BIFOCALS 


| hard enough to hit a golf ball without 
having it seem to move as you look at it 
through old-style bifocals. How annoying it 
is to grope for the first step when you start 
up or down stairs or have things seem to 
jump as you glance at them. 

The new Ful-Vue Bifocals are a great 
improvement in correcting this annoyance. 
Things don’t jump when you look at them 
through Ful-Vue Bifocals. You don’t have 
to get used to them. 

Check up on your eyesight today. You may 
be straining your eyes as you read this mes- 
sage. HAVE YOUR EYES EXAMINED. 
Go to an expert whose professional training, 
skill and experience will assure you of the 
thorough examination your eyes deserve. 

Careful fitting of your glasses, too, is vitally 
important to your comfort and appearance. 
Glasses, particularly bifocals, should be liter- 
ally custom-fitted to your facial contours. 

Don’t skimp on eyes and glasses. The best 
is none too good when it comes to eyesight. 

We should like to send you, without cost, 
an illustrated and important booklet, “What 
You Should Know About Your Glasses.” 
It will help you. Mail the coupon. 








AMERICAN OPTICAL Co., 

Dept. W-4, Southbridge, Mass, 
Without charge or obligation, please send me the 
booklet, ““‘What You Should Know About Your 
Glasses.” 


Name 





Address 





City. State. 
The name of the man who fits my glasses is 
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NEWTON D. BAKER 


says: 


“Here's a book which gives the real Wilson 
back to his contemporaries, it achieves 
an understanding and intimate view of a 
critical period in the history of the country, 
as well as in the life of one of its greatest 
statesmen. 


WOODROW WILSON 


LIFE AND LETTERS 


by Ray Stannard Baker 


Two new volumes of the superb Official 


Biography—Richly illustrated. $10.00 





Books behind the NEWS in this Exciting Age 


The Crisis—in Politics and Economics What's going to happen in China? The 
N.Y. Times’ Eastern expert tells in this 
te, sated ol ey aw complete, authentic, colorful study. 
ee ee Cee Cmaneey oe - THE TINDERBOX OF ASIA, 6b 
Ne ng gece ns Seema George E. Sokolsky. Illus. $2.50 
THE WORK, WEALTH, AND = Art—Machines—in Modern Life 
HAPPINESS OF MANKIND, by THE SCULPTOR SPEAKS, Jacob 


H. G. Wells. 2 volumes. Illus. $7.50 Epstein to Arnold E. Haskell. A famous 


sculptor's highly controversial philosophy 


An _ ~— “a a _ —.. of art. 36 remar able photographs. $3.00 
explore it with the daughter of the dean 

of the French Parliament et ceet F hcune De: 
YOUNG EUROPE, by Valentine The first story complete, popular, of what 
Thomson. Illus. $2.50 makes the wheels go round. [Ilus. $3.50 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN 
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Residential Sehools 
VIRGINIA 











STAUNTON 
MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


Superb disciplinary training vais by academic 
excellence. Prepares thoroughly for all colleges 
and for citizenship. 303 graduates are now doing 
successful work at 116 colleges and universities. 
In Shenandoah Valley. College Entrance Board 
examination center. Altitude 1600 ft. Tutorial 
system. Five gymnasiums, swimming pool. Calalog. 


COL. THOS. H. RUSSELL, LL.D., Pres. 
Box W. Staunton, Va. 


* cacao 
MASSACHUSETTS 


New-Church Theological School 


Three-year course. College preparation desired. Re-statement 
(in Swedenborg) of Christian teaching. Interpretation of scrip- 
tures for spiritual life. Correspondence courses. 65th year. Catalog. 
William L. Worcester, President. 
48 Quincy St. 























Cambridge, Mass. 








Correspondenee Schools 


a SHO VALUES 


One — won a $2000 prize. Another 
pupil earned over $5000 in spare time. 
Hundredsare selling constantly to lead- 
ing publishers. 

Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty- 
lesson course in writing and marketing of 
the Short-Story and sample copy of THE 
WRITER’S MONTHLY free. Write today. 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 115 Springfield, Mass. 


Columbia Cniversitp 
Home Study Courses 


A wide variety of practical as well as cultural subjects, specially 
prepared for study through corresp: ndence. 

For full information address 
Home Study Dept. W. Columbia University, New York City 


Publishers 


For as little as 
$§ down and $§ a month 
you can have the Britannica in your home for daily use 
Write for particulars and 62-page FREE Booklet 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., 342 Madison Ave., New York 


OUR HOROSCOPE CAREFULLY 

DELINEATED. Full information sent 
on request. Established 1900. F. Hyatt 
Smith, Ph. D., Box 102, Buffalo, N. Y. 


























Kiplhing’s 
NEW BOOK 


Fourteen stories—nineteen poems— 
40o pages of new Kipling . . 
Just out. $2.50 


LIMITS 


and 


RENEWALS 


“No Library Complete 
Without Kipling Complete.” 
Published by Doubleday, Doran 
At all booksellers 





(Continued from Page 5) 

MINOUS certainty exists that 
O during the months of June, July, 
and August this year 3,500 bathers will 
lose their lives by drowning. The Cen- 
sus Bureau tells us that more than half 
of the annual drownings occur in these 
vacation months. Despite all warn- 
ings, the number grows each year as 
aquatic sports grow in_ popularity. 
Youths between the ages of 15 and 19 
provide the greatest number of fatali- 
ties. Persons from 30 to 34 years old 
seem to be the most careful bathers— 
more so, curiously enough, than the 
group from 35 to 44. 


Striped shirts wear out faster than those 
with solid colors. But why? Industrial 
research in London has solved this grave 
mystery. There is a three-cornered chemi- 
cal reaction—not previously suspected— 
involving the dyes often used for the stripes, 
the fabric itself, and the chlorine bleaching 
liquids employed in preparing the cloth or 
in laundries. Curiously enough, the dye 
often remains fast while the fiber goes. 


N A bulletin upon the control of mos- 
quitoes, the U. S. Public Health 
Service corrects some popular errors 
about these unpopular insects. Mos- 
quitoes do not originate in damp places 
but in actual water; they often stay in 
marshy spots during the daytime. 
Mosquitoes are not as a rule windblown 
They are not eliminated by bats. Gold- 
fish are of little use in destroying larve; 
minnows which feed habitually at the 
surface are much more helpful. Drain- 
ing or oiling stagnant pools and covering 
rainwater receptacles are the only effec- 
tive means of birth control. 


Noiseless milk delivery ts just around 
the corner in New York City. One of the 
big distributers is making experiments with 
rubber-cushioned bottle carriers which are 
found to be thirty-one per cent quieter than 
the all-metal type. They will, therefore, 
replace the old kind as fast as practicable. 
Further good news for morning sleepers 
includes rubber tires for the wagons, rub- 
ber shoes for the horses and delivery men, 
and a ban on loud conversation. 


NE might naturally expect that in 

times of economic stringency the 
small-loan industry would be at its 
peak. Earl E. Davidson, Supervisor 
of Loan Agencies of Massachusetts, says 
that cyclical changes have little effect 
upon the volume of small-loan oper- 
ations. If there is more borrowing due 
to embarrassment, there is less for busi- 
ness opportunity, for the purchase of 
luxuries, and for speculation. Most 
loan agencies, this authority finds, ex- 
tend the time of repayment for borrow- 
ers who are in distress; on the other 
hand, they tend to reject new appli- 
cations from unemployed persons. 


(Continued on Page 70) 





Spare Time Training 
that helps you 


Beat the 
Depression! 


D° YOU want to beat the depression—take ad- 
vantage of it—use it to make your job safer now 
and success easier in the future? You can do it. 


Depression weeds out the unfit—but opens un- 
usual opportunity for the trained man. Business is 
harder—demands more—looks more. carefully for 
ability. The trained man is surer of his job now and 
he is ready for the many opportunities sure to come 
with returning good times. 


If you wish this advantage, simply mark on the 
coupon the field of business in which you are most 
interested. We will send you full information about 
the opportunities in that field, tell you how our com- 
plete success-building program helps you plan your 
future, trains you in your spare time, and works with 
you all through your career. Send the coupon NOW. 


— = = == Find Yourself Through LaSalle===—=——— 


LaSalle Extension University 
Dept. 7332-R Chicago 


Please send me full information regarding the 
success-building training and service I have 
marked with an X below. Also a copy of “‘Ten 
Years’ Promotion in One’’—all without obliga- 
tion to me. 


O Business Management: Training for Of- 
ficial, Managerial, Sales and Departmental 
Executive Positions. 

0 Modern Salesmanship: Training for posi- 
tion as Sales Executive, Salesman, Sales 
Trainer, Sales Promotion Manager, Manu- 
facturer’s Agent, and all positions in retail, 
wholesale or specialty selling. 

O Higher Accountancy: Training for en 
tion as Auditor, Comptroller, Certified 
lic Accountant, Cost Accountant, etc. 

O Traffic Management: Training for posi- 
tion as Railroad or Industrial Traffic Man- 
ager, Rate Expert, Freight Solicitor, etc. 

O Law: LL. B. Degree. 

O Banking and Finance: Training for 
executive positions in Banks and Financial 
Institutions. 

O Modern Foremanship: Training for posi- 
tions in Shop Management, such as that 
of Superintendent, General Foreman, Fore- 
man, Sub-Foreman, etc. 

O Industrial Management: Training for 
Works Management, Production Control, 
Industrial Engineering, etc. 

O Personnel Management: Training for 
Personnel Manager, Industrial Relations 
Manager, Employment Manager, an 
tions in Employee Service. 

O Modern Business Sasceopen iene 

Training for Sales or Collection Corres; 

dent, Sales Promotion Manager, Mail ies 

Manager, Secretary, etc. : 

Stenography: Training in the new superior 

machine shorthand, Stenotypy. 

Railway Station Management 

Railway Accounting 

Expert Bookkeeping 

Business English 

Commercial Law 

Credit and Collec- 

tion Correspondence 

Paper Salesman’s 

Training 

gr Speaking 
~ PA. Coaching _ 


als 


Office nm eer 
Food Store Mane 
agement 
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Address 


Here’s the Answer 


to all your questions about words, 
persons, places— 
“Supreme Authority” 
Webster’s New 
International 


Dictionary 
The Merriam-Webster 
It is universally accepted and used in 
courts, libraries, schools, 452,000 
entries, 32,000 geographical sub- 
jects, 12,000 biographical entries. 
Over 6,000 illustrations, 100 
valuable tables. 
See it at any bookstore or send for 
FREE illustrated pamphlet con- 
taining sample pages of The New 
— International. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
195 Broadway, Springfield, Mass. 
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IF THERE WERE ONLY TWO TELEPHONES 
IN YOUR TOWN 





Ir THERE were only two telephones in your 
town the fortunate possessors would probably 
put them on pedestals in the most prominent 
places in their homes. Neighbors would flock 
to see them. Children would clamor to touch 
them. Bolder ones would lift the receiver to 
hear the magic voice—then hang up suddenly 
in bewilderment. 

Because the telephone is in millions of 
homes and offices and is so much a part of our 
daily lives, it is not regarded with this strange 
awe. Yet the miracle of the telephone is no 
less real. The magic of it no less powerful. 





At any hour of the day or night you can 
talk to almost anybody, anywhere—to far coun- 
tries and to ships at sea. The first wonder is 
that you can talk to folks around the corner. 
The second wonder is that the service is so 
organized that you can talk to people in far 
away lands. The third wonder—perhaps the 
greatest of all—is that telephone service is so 
inexpensive. 

Of all things purchased, there is none that 
costs so little and brings to you so much 
convenience, so much security and 
achievement as the telephone. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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JULY 1932 


WORLD’S WORK 





THESE AMERICAS 


—Way to Prosperity— 


WO weeks ago there came to an end a 

movement which in nine months re- 

moved over a billion dollars in gold from 
this country. For the present the run on the 
dollar has ceased. Whether or not it will 
again gain momentum is doubtful. 

No matter what develops, however, we may 
be sure that Europe’s future actions will not 
be the outcome of any unrestrained solicitude 
for our welfare. Money changes international 
owners for only the sternest of reasons, and in 
this instance one of the motives is jealousy of 
the place we have come to occupy in the eco- 
nomic sun. The world’s financial capital has 
not always been on Manhattan Island, and it 
is only natural that those who once directed 
the flow of the world’s credit should desire to 
do so again. Although certainly destined to 
failure, an attack on the dollar would serve 
well our competitors’ purposes. 

All of this is indicative of a very real attitude 
and serves to remind us again that we must 
play our hand without Europe’s help. Those 
who claim that we should accordingly with- 
draw inside our own boundaries talk impossi- 
bilities. International trade has been our 
meat and drink. We must continue to have 
it. 

If we reconcile ourselves to a decreasing 
European trade, however, it does not follow 
that we must therefore play a lone hand. To 
the south of us lie Central and South America, 
still waiting for the day of their economic 
majority. All the advances made by the 
countries of Latin America have been attained, 


speaking generally, through the medium of 
exports and imports with the United States. 
Profit has resulted to both parties. 

It may seem foolish to talk of profit when 
there is in default a total of $374,218,000 of 
loans made during the years 1928-1930 to 
Central and South American governments, 
states, and cities; but the defaults will not 
mark the end of the flow of our capital south- 
ward, however seriously they may curtail it 
for the time being. Brazil, perhaps more 
industrialized than any of her sister republics, 
has developed but 2 per cent of her available 
waterpower. It will become economically 
impossible in the future for such resources to 
remain idle. Someone will turn to profit a 
large portion of the 98 per cent that is now 
running into the Atlantic Ocean. 

Living in virgin territory to the south are 
millions of people who never aspired to even 
one pair of shoes, and there are other millions 
living in one of the most cosmopolitan cities 
in the world. It is a continent of contrasts— 
of the first socialistic government, of revo- 
lutions, of boundary disputes between nations. 
(There are no less than three boundary argu- 
ments now being waged more or less pugilisti- 
cally.) 

Not through exploitation but through co- 
operation must we become, with them, the 
leaders of the new age. Looking to Europe is 
looking to the past; looking southward is 
looking to the future. That alone justifies 
an issue of a magazine devoted to Latin 
America. 
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New World Credo 











By WALLACE THOMPSON 

















The twenty-one republics from the Great Lakes to Cape Horn, drawn 


by economic forces, are on the doorstep of a partnership, distinc- 


tively American. 


other by land. Their peoples are the descend- 

ants of pioneers who, since the discovery of the 
western world, have come to both North and South 
America in a constant stream from Europe. Their 
histories have developed along similar lines, by revolu- 
tion from colonies to republics. The varying stages 
of their growths have made them more and more 
complementary, more and more each the prime market 
for the other. This latest stage of the relationship 
between North and South America is approaching a 
climax of common aims and of trade exchange that 
may well dominate the world’s economic and political 
life for a century to come. 


Nice has linked the Americas with one an- 


Southern Trail Blazers 


What this development may mean to the United 
States opens a dazzling vista. Through the centuries 
we have explored the four corners of the earth in search 
of markets. Europe, the Far East, Africa knew our 
pioneers of trade in our first great reachings abroad. 
Within the past quarter of a century we have literally 
opened a new world—that of the vast regions to the 
south of us—and have opened it to opportunities for 
both its people and for ourselves. 

We did this on a basis of commercial relations which 
those Southern countries had literally never conceived 
of—on the theory that markets are to be developed, 
not exploited, and that Latin American nations need 
not be chained forever to the chariot wheels of more 
advanced commerce. Not forever must they be only 
the producers of raw materials and the buyers of those 
same raw materials after they have been manufactured 
abroad. In the past twenty-five years the trade, the 
engineering, the finance of the United States have 
tended directly toward creating in Latin America a 
solid economy of her own; manufacturing has been 
stimulated; a little more has been added to the raw 
materials before they went forth into world markets. 
The result has been a growing prosperity, rising living 
standards, higher purchasing power, and thus more 
purchases. We have built our trade on a magnificent 
foundation, and future Latin prosperity on ground 
more substantial than the dim hope of foreign loans 
under leechlike concessions. 

The ties between the peoples of North and South 


A common social ideal is a probability 


America have, nevertheless, been tenuous and uncer- 
tain in the past; only in the past dozen years have they 
become definite and promising. It is as though we 
had been building a bridge between ourselves and 
them. Each pioneer, each new idea, or each machine 
or dollar that passed from one to the other was a strand 
to be woven into the cables on which the bridge of 
codperation was finally to beswung. The first strands 
were thrown across a bare century ago; they were the 
lives of adventurers, promoters, “tropical tramps.” 

Joel Poinsett is perhaps properly the first and great- 
est; he was our first consul general in Argentina, and 
our first minister to Mexico, and he brought home and 
gave his name to the Christmas Flower of Mexico. 

Another who boasts his membership in the clan, 
Captain J. W. Flanagan, built the tremendous pipeline 
which brings the black oil of Colombia to the coast. 
“Mike” Spellacy, one of the greatest scouts of the oil 
industry, is not so willing to admit his membership, 
but he carried his Airedale, ““Chummy,” on his shoul- 
ders for four mortal days, when the hot sands of the 
desert of northern Peru burned the dog’s feet and he 
could not go on. 

Similar to such colorful figures, and in widening 
circles compared with those few travelers of the early 
times, are the human elements that today form the 
bridge linking us with Latin America. 


Common Indian Background 


This Latin America, which occupies the southern 
two thirds of the western hemisphere and which has a 
population ©: some 120,000,000 people, covers eight 
and a half million square miles, as compared with the 
seven millions of the United States, Canada, and 
Alaska. Its twenty countries have varied characteris- 
tics and histories that make them as distinct from one 
another, save in the common language of eighteen of 
them, as are the nations of Europe. Yet it has a racial 
and historical unity. All the nations have a back- 
ground of Indian tribes, with civilizations varying 
from the glories of the Aztecs of central Mexico, the 
Mayas of Mexico and Central America, and the Incas 
of Peru, Bolivia, and Ecuador, down to the wandering 
warriors of the tropical wildernesses of Central Amer- 
ica, northern South America and Brazil, and to the 
fierce Araucanian Indians of the south of Chile. All 
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Upper Left: Buenos Aires branch of the 
First National Bank of Boston, put up 
by Stone & Webster, builders of 
Armour, Ford, General Motors, and 
other plants in South America. Nation- 
al City and Chase, both of New York, 
also boast branch banks in Latin 
America. Buenos Aires, largest South 
American seaport, has five subway lines. 
Top Center: Loading half-wild cattle on 
a river steamer in Venezuela. Upper 
Right: A 33-story skyscraper in Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, the continent’s tallest. 


Left: An Aymara lad and his pet llama. 
Lower Left: Every other one is a black 
sheep in South American herds. Here 
llama, vicufia, and alpaca are grazing. 
Lower Right: Venezuelan plainsmen 
salt and dry Guarico River ray fish. 


Photograph at upper left from Nesmith; top center and upper right, courtesy Thomas F. Lee; center, by Roberto 
Gerstmann, courtesy Consulate General of Bolivia; lower left and lower right, courtesy Thomas F. Lee. 
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Thanks to booby, lancer, cormorant, and pelican, Peru ships some 
30,000 tons of guano yearly to the outside world and keeps four 
times as much for herself. The principal deposits lie on islands 
off the coast and are worked in rotation, to give each bed a two 
and a half years’ rest. Henry Meiggs, who quit the California 
gold fields to become Peru’s wonder-working Don Enrique, first 
commercialized the industry, which was declared a government 
monopoly in 1909. The large birds are here shown en masse 
and at close range; abandoned nests can be seen at lower right. 








Below: Refining of the famed - 
Chilean nitrates has been revo- 
lutionized in the past three 
years, owing to the introduction 


of the large-scale Guggenheim Sy: ’ wey ri 
process, so called, at the Maria \s o . bolt 
Elena oficina. The caliche, or wah a. 
crude saltpeter, is leached in the ; 2M LAN 3 


“y te be 


tanks shown in the foreground. 











Photograph at top: courtesy Thomas F. Lee; left and right center, courtesy Grace Log; 
lower left, courtesy Chilean Nitrate Educational Bureau; lower right, courtesy Grace Log. 























NEW WORLD CREDO 


of them were conquered by invaders from the Latin 
nations of Europe—the Portuguese in Brazil, the 
French in Haiti, and the Spaniards in the whole tre- 
mendous area outside those two present national units. 
All of them were once crown colonies. All of them 
were mercilessly exploited for three hundred years. 
All of them (except Brazil, Cuba, and Porto Rico—and 
of course, the British, Dutch, and French colonies, 
which have never been “Latin’”’) broke loose from 
Europe in the politico-social upheavals of the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries of which our 
own revolution was a part. 

Yet in the midst of common origins, differences per- 
sist between these nations. Many of these differences 
are of the soil; they have existed from the beginning 
of the history we know. Others have come into being 
in the three centuries of colonial rule and in the earlier 
years of the century of independence that brings them 
down to the present. The Indians were, as noted, of 
highly divergent civilizations. The Spaniards, Portu- 
guese, and French differed from one another probably 
more than they do today and, particularly the Span- 
iards, differed within themselves. Each nation of 
Spanish America knows well whence its preponderant 
Spanish blood came—soldiers and adventurers from 
Estremadura here, tradesmen from Catalonia there, 
hard-working Galicians and Castilian administrators 
in nearly all the countries, and, through some of the 
most charming of the Latin American nations, groups 
of carefree Andalusians. Where there were no battles 
to be fought a different type of Spaniard came, true 
immigrants like those who come today, and farmers 
whose “‘little Spains”’ dot the highlands. 


Lovers of Logic and Custom 


Into these mixed strains entered the Indian, and 
later the Negro, blood of some two million slaves. 
Latin America has been a melting pot from its earliest 
history. Italians and Poles in Argentina are the major 
new elements today. The shifting of populations 
which seems sure to be a phenomenon of the world 
readjustment following the depression will probably 
bring a new flood of immigration from these and other 
lands into all Latin America. Through all these im- 
migrations, however, the language (and the culture of 
the larger social classes) have remained Spanish and 
Portuguese, and French in Haiti. 

Yet time, and those men who have built our bridges, 
have in the past twenty-five years brought a new life 
into prominence, an Americanism somewhat akin to 
our own. 

Prejudices and kinks of psychology remain. Basic- 
ally, Latin American thinking—and here again is a 
unity—is the product of French positivist philosophy. 
These neighbors of ours love logic more than a prac- 
tical arrangement, as a philosophic basis of values. 
This accounts largely for their disappointment over 
our insistence on keeping our political principles and 
even our business strategy in a liquid, an “opportu- 
nist,” state. We do this so that we can meet changing 
conditions, instead of laying down a fixed rule for all 
future dealings, as the Latin Americans do. 

Traditions, inherited from old time, have long been 
stumbling blocks in Latin American progress. But 
tradition that can finally be broken is sometimes more 
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easily turned into new channels than an ingrained faith 
in one’s good judgment that is based on supreme igno- 
rance. The fact that the Indian of Guatemala still 
insists on planting his corn in the dark or the light of 
the moon, or that he saws off one handle of a modern 
plow because his ancestors always planted by the moon 
and never had more than one handle to their crooked- 
stick plows, does not interfere with his receptivity to 
modern devices. And the fact that the Indian work- 
men on the early Latin American railways took the 
wheels off the imported wheelbarrows so they could 
carry the barrows on their heads without interfering 
with their view of the scenery had, actually, no other 
significance than that they knew how to carry more on 
their heads than they could manage clumsily in the 
new-fangled wheelbarrows. 


Changing Trade Habits 


Yet that ancient tradition has not interfered in the 
slightest with the ability of the grandsons of those 
same human pack animals to handle the throttles of 
modern power shovels and tractors. 

The impact of the men, the ideas, and the machines 
of North America has had a profound effect, then, on 
the life and standards of increasing millions of the 
peoples of Latin America. Slowly has been born the 
thought that the good things of practical existence are 
of value and will not ruin an ancient culture or a noble 
heritage of Latin tradition. From this philosophic 
triumph has come a profound change in the living, 
and the buying, habits of Latin America. 

Life and trade are changing from cheap cutlery and 
pianos (with gilt candlesticks attached) to modern 
electric shaving clippers, radios, automobiles, and elec- 
tric waffle irons. British, French, and German trades- 
men were for the century following independence 
(prior to that, trade was confined, except for annual 
fairs, to Spain and Portugal) the only contact of South 
America with the world outside. 

Before the United States had done more than throw 
out those first single strands of the cables of the bridges 
of friendship, French culture was dominant, cheap 
German goods were the symbol of the outside trader, 
and British ships set the calendar in all the ports of 
Latin America. Indeed, long after the Panama Canal 
had been cut and the sailings of steamers and even the 
first airplanes had changed the whole life of the west 
coast of South America, the calendars printed in Chile 
bore, in special colors, the dates of “‘settlement day” 
and “‘boat day,” and those ancient business dates were 
observed still by the most conservative houses. 


Straws in the Wind 


All this has virtually disappeared in the years since 
the war. It has disappeared with the adoption of the 
New World’s standards of progress and comfort in 
these truly ancient lands. Rapid communication by 
steamship, airplane, cable, telephone, and _ radio; 
power machinery and improved engineering and indus- 
trial methods; the sweep of cheap electric power— 
these things have performed a miracle. Life goes on, 
serenely, the cafés prosper, and men still take two or 
three hours for lunch and a siesta, but business con- 
tinues long into the evening. 
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American Almanac 








A grab bag of miscellaneous information in which there is a little 


that is important, some that is new, and nothing that is ponderous 


ARGENTINA 


President: Gen. Agustin P. Justo. 

Area, 1,079,965 sq. miles; population, 11,193,000; 
capital, Buenos Aires. 

Produces: Horses, cattle, sheep, hogs, wheat, corn, 
yerba maté, flax, petroleum, beef products, hides, 
and tannin. 





Remarks: Argentina, richest of South American countries, 
draws its wealth from the pampa—a rockless, treeless sea 
of grass, 2,800 miles long and 900 miles wide, grazed by 
millions of head of stock. Fecund, half-wild herds of horses 
and cattle, seed of the conquistadores’ mounts and milk 
cows, have been scientifically bred up to the stable and the 
abattoir. 

Calmer herds, tamer men. Almost gone is the gaucho, 
cowboy son of Spanish settler and Indian squaw. Apotheo- 
sis of the type was Dictator Juan Manuel Rosas, who a 
century ago routed the Indians, united his countrymen, 
and ruled in a palace, with a court jester. On the pampas 
only the pampero (cold wind, rain or hail storms) and locust 
plagues remain fiercely primitive. 

Buenos Aires, with its 2,000,000, is Paris, Chicago, and 
pampa in one. Quite effete now, it no longer flaunts in 
its Boca section advertisements of cheap, expeditious mur- 
der by expert assassins. For safety and comfort, wheeled 
traffic is barred from the city’s shopping district between 
4 and 8 P.M. 

Past Buenos Aires flows the River of Silver whose in- 
congruously muddy outflow is so vast that, in 1515, a voy- 
ager leagues offshore, tasting its flood, thought he had found 
a fresh-water sea. 

Loving peace, Argentina and Chile marked settlement 
in 1903 of a 50-year boundary dispute by erecting on an 
Andean peak a statue, The Christ of the Andes. Sooner, 
says the cold stone, shall these mountains crumble into 
dust than the nations break their peace. Near by is Acon- 
cagua, 23,080 feet, tallest of all mountains in the western 
world. 

Just as the national beverage north of the Tropic of Cap- 
ricorn is coffee, so is that south of this line yerba maté, 
a so-called tea made from dried, pulverized leaves of a 
native tree of the holly family. Maté’s 20,000,000 drinkers 
annually manage to consume approximately 300,000,000 
pounds of it. About 20,000,000 pounds are grown in 
Argentina. 

An almost magical fortifier against severe mental and 
physical exertion, a few cups of maté will agreeably sustain 
a man for two days without solid food. Gauchos attri- 
buted their great endurance to this brew, and to steaks 
of mare’s flesh. 

Made like tea, maté is sucked, while almost scalding hot, 
through a silver tube called the bombilla. A taste for the 
infusion has to be acquired by coffee-accustomed North 
Americans. 

Political note: Constitutionally the President of Argen- 
tina must be a Roman Catholic. 


BAHAMAS 


Governor: Sir C. W. J. Orr. 

‘Area, 4,404 sq. miles; population, 60,900; capital, 
Nassau. 

Produces: Sponges, tomatoes. 


Remarks: Reputedly Columbus’ first contact with the New 
World, the Bahamas were not discovered by Americans 
until after enactment of the 18th Amendment, from which 
the islands date their major prosperity. In years agone, 
Blackbeard and other pirates made Nassau, chief of the 
islands, such a frequent port of call that the colony adopted 
as its motto, “Expulsis piratis commercia restituta.” 
Flamingos take their clumsy ways on the “ out-islands.” 
More recent visitors remember Nassau for its gorgeous 
sea gardens and Anglicized Negroes. More than three 
thousand islands, cays, and rocks compose the Bahamas. 


BARBADOS 


Governor: Sir W. C. F. Robertson. 

Area, 166 sq. miles; population, 169,000; capital, 
Bridgetown. 

Produces: Sugar, rum, asphalt. 


Remarks: Here is the best spot for the white man to delve 
into the history of the vanishing Carib Indian (whence 
Caribbean Sea; also the corruption, “cannibal,” now ap- 
plied to anthropophagites the world over) who inhabited 
the Antilles before the coming of the Spaniards. 

So common in these islands is elephantiasis that sailors 
call it “ Barbados leg.” 


BOLIVIA 


President: Dr. Daniel Salamanca. 

Area, 506,467 sq. miles; population, 2,975,000; 
capital, Sucre. 

Produces: Gold, silver, lead, tin, tungsten, quinine, 
coca, potatoes, livestock. 


Remarks: South America’s only landlocked and coldest 
country, although wholly within the Tropics (mean temp. 
49° Fahrenheit), is named for Simon Bolivar, the great 
revolutionist (see Venezuela). 

Bolivia’s lofty Lake Titicaca is doubly distinguished. 
From its shores came the first potatoes, and in its midst 
lies the Isla de Sol, believed to be the cradle of the Inca 
civilization. Hence the region is a favorite hunting ground 
for buried Inca gold. Though none was ever found, 
several searches, quaintly documented, now are under 
way. Better prospects have Bolivia’s unemployed, to 
each of whom asking the government grants the gold- 
washing rights to five acres in the La Paz field. 

Famed for their condors, eagles, ostriches, vultures, and 
storks, Bolivia’s forests are the home of the useful llama 
and alpaca. Underfoot lurks the bush master, a deadly 
rattler undistinguishable from the carpet of dead leaves. 
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BRAZIL 


President: Dr. Getulio Vargas. 

Area, 3,286,170 sq. miles; population, 39,103,856; 
capital, Rio de Janeiro. 

Produces: Coffee, cacao, rubber, sugar, cotton, 
rice, tobacco, gold, manganese, iron, black dia- 
monds, cattle, and sheep. 


Remarks: Country of enormities, Brazil is bigger than the 
U. S.; its Amazon (3,854 miles long) is the world’s largest 
river; its Indian-infested jungle, Matto Grosso, is Nature’s 
greatest remaining mystery—truly, as Conan Doyle pic- 
tured it, the “Lost World.” There a rescue party seeks 
the long-missing Col. P. H. Fawcett, British explorer, 
thought held captive by the Indians. 

Sao Paulo is the principal source of the world’s anti- 
snakebite serum, cultures of envenomed horse blood. At 
Bahia the Rockefeller Institute and the Brazilian govern- 
ment jointly bear the expense of a yellow-fever crusade, 
carried on by 10,000 sanitarians. 

In a great swamp near Santos, 9,000,000 bags of coffee 
have been dumped, soaked with oil, and fired in the last 
year. It is the Brazilian farm board’s way to end a 25- 
year surplus. 

Rio, regarded as the world’s most colorful city, once was 
the seat of government of Brazil’s mother country, Portugal. 
Dom John VI, fleeing in 1807 before Napoleon’s invasion, 
settled there. Brazil did not become a republic until 1889. 


BRITISH HONDURAS 


Governor: Sir J. A. Burdon. 
Area, 8,598 sq. miles; population, 51,000; capital, 
Belize. 


Produces: Chicle, mahogany, bananas, copra. 


Remarks: One of the hottest spots in the world; a Honduran 
thermometer need register no lower than 50° Fahrenheit, 
the record low even in the shade. Although an English 
colony, Honduras has for its currency standard the U. S. 
gold dollar. 

Vital statistic: About 45 per cent of all births in this 
colony are illegitimate. 


CHILE 


President: Juan Esteban Montero. 

Area, 293,477 sq. miles; population, 3,947,374; 
capital, Santiago. 

Produces: Copper, nitrate, borax, iron, manganese, 
fruits, wines. 


Remarks: Chile, a narrow country, 2,661 miles long but 
only 50 to 250 miles wide, runs from hot to cold. From 
northern Chile, the most arid region known to man, comes 
Chilean nitrate, the origin of which is accounted for by 
five theories: (1) seaweed; (2) bird guano; (3) fixation of 
atmospheric nitrogen by bacteria; (4) electric fixation of 
atmospheric nitrogen; (5) concentration of nitrates from 
lava flow. Of these, the last two seem most credible. 

By-product of nitrate liquor is borax, in whose production 
Chile ranks next to the U. S. 

Mas-a-Tierra, one of the Juan de Fernandez islands off 
Santiago belonging to Chile, once was the home of Alex- 
ander Selkirk, whose adventures are said to have inspired 
Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe. Selkirk was-marooned there 
for four years after voluntarily abandoning an English ship 
in 1704. 

Chile, strangely, is the “least wanted” country of South 
America; for 35 years an average of only 77 immigrants 
annually have become citizens. 

Unlike the Onas of Tierra del Fuego—the only insular 
people in the world who do not use boats—the Yahgans, 
their neighbors who inhabit Chile’s southern islands, ven- 
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ture, naked, in small boats into tremendous seas. The 
life of this tribe, whose numbers are rapidly diminishing, is 
a constant battle with Nature and the elements. Poor 
mathematicians, the Yahgans, with a language of 30,000 
words, have no numerals above 5. 

Political note: Early in June control of the government 
was taken over by a socialist junta; President Montero 
repaired to his farm near Santiago. Threatened were 
$715,000,000 of U. S. investments—the Cosach (nitrate 
combine) most of all. 


Easter Islands 


A possession of Chile, lying 2,000 miles off its coast, the 
Easter Islands are the most easterly outpost of the Poly- 
nesian race. Their natives, of whom only about 250 sur- 
vive, show a negroid strain whose origin puzzles anthro- 
pologists. Worshipers of birds, the natives stage an annual 
swimming race to obtain from outlying islands the first 
egg laid by the sacred sooty tern. 

More notable, however, are the islanders’ burial plat- 
forms (ahus) and the statues surmounting them. The 
latter, representing only the upper half of the body, range 
in height from three to 36 feet and often are topped off 
by a cylindrical hat six feet tall. How the old inhabitants 
moved such huge stones from near-by quarries no one 
knows, but their descendants claim they used pebbles 
as rollers. Unable to translate the pictographs found 
on the islands, which might reveal ancient secrets, scien- 
tists again have had to rely on the natives’ word. 

The name of the islands is due to the coincidence that it 
was Easter Sunday, 1722, when the first white man set foot 
on them. 


COLOMBIA 


President: Dr. Enrique Olaya-Herrera. 

Area, 497,300 sq. miles; population, 7,992,900; 
capital, Bogota. 

Produces: Petroleum, platinum, coffee, bananas, 
medicinal extracts. 





Remarks: In 1866, Carl August Franc, steward on a Pacific 
mail ship, bought in Colombia some bananas which he 
carried on to New York with him. This tropical curiosity 
became an important article of Colombian commerce until 
overshadowed in the past decade by oil. 

Colombia has a virtual monopoly on the world’s supply 
of platinum, or oro blanco (white gold), for the recovery 
of which all companies have secret processes. Most of the 
deposits are American-owned. 

Zodlogical fact: Some Colombian rats are amphibious. 


COSTA RICA 


era President: Don Cleto Gonzales Viquez. 
daw Area, 23,000 sq. miles; population, 471,524; 
“ie capital, San Jose. 

Produces: Bananas, coffee. 





Remarks: If you live in the Canal Zone, San Jose is your 
summer resort. Historically, Costa Rica—discovered by 
Columbus on his fifth voyage—is noted as the place where 


the Spaniards found the first gold in the New World. 


CUBA 


President: Gerardo Machado. 

Area, 44,164 sq. miles; population, 3,598,933; 
capital, Havana. 

Produces: Sugar, tobacco, coffee, cigars, rum 


whisky. 


Remarks: Cuba is the chief island of the Greater Antilles, 
which include Jamaica and Haiti—Santo Domingo; the 
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remaining West Indian islands comprise the Lesser Antilles. 
Antilles is a term of vague origin, used by pre-Columbian 
cartographers to designate unknown land to the west. 

Verdant still in Cuba are memories of the Maine and of 
Lieut. Richmond Pearson Hobson, gallant Alabaman, 
who (July 3, 1898) sank the collier Merrimac to bottle 
Cervera’s fleet in Santiago de Cuba’s harbor. 

In interior Cuba, which tourists seldom see, there are 
deep sinks where tobacco is cultivated. To their depths, 
reached by as many as 70 ladders, oxen descend as calves, 
and ascend as cadavers. 


DUTCH WEST INDIES 


Curacao, Bonaire, Aruba, St. Eustatius, Saba, 
St. Martin (port) 


Governor: Major B. W. T. van Slobbe. 

Area, 400 sq. miles; population, 56,222; capital, 
Willemstad. 

Produces: Curagao, refined oil. 


Remarks: At Curacao is located the largest oil refinery in 
the world (Royal Dutch Shell’s), which, besides 10,000 em- 
ployees, has an annual capacity of 90,000,000 barrels. 

Curacao, the pleasing liqueur, was first made on this 
islet from ‘the curacao, or bitter, orange. It is now com- 
mercially produced in Holland from the peel of ordinary 
varieties of West Indian oranges. 


ECUADOR 


President: Neptali Bonifaz. 

Area, 118,627 sq. miles; population, 2,000,000; 
capital, Quito. 

Produces: Quinine, gold, silver, platinum, panama 
hats. 





Remarks: Not the least of Ecuador’s industries is the mak- 
ing, from fibers of the toquilla palm, of Jipijapa hats, com- 
monly considered in the U. S. a product of Panama. An- 
other budding industry—the sale of human heads to tour- 
ists—has been scotched. 

This was a traffic of the savage Ecuadorean Jivaros, whose 
tribal custom it is to behead their victim, remove the skin, 
and fill it with hot sand, which although shrinking the head 
to the size of a small grapefruit, preserves the features in 
wizened caricature. 

To Ecuador, which uses them only as convict stations, 
belong the Galapagos (Spanish for turtle) Islands, famed 
by William Beebe and, earlier, the source of material for 
Darwin’s Origin of Species. Swarms of wild dogs, cats, 
pigs, goats, and donkeys—reminders of adventurers long 
dead—mingle with the abundant native fauna which, 
unaccustomed to man’s intrusion, is remarkably tame. 

Ornithological note: There are more birds in Ecuador 
than in any other place of similar size. 


EL SALVADOR 


Ms President: Arturo Araujo. 


Li \ Area, 13,173 sq. miles; population, 1,437,000; 
AS capital, San Salvador. 
Produces: Coffee, sugar, maize, balsam. 


Remarks: Smallest and most densely populated country in 
the western hemisphere, Salvador is the chief source of 
balsam, a sticky, brown, fragrant resin of no medicinal 
value although used in cough sirups and listed in pharma- 
copeeias. 

Unlike the implacable Paraguayans, the Salvadorean of 
revolutionary days called a truce of Nature each September 
when, following the storms, came the pleasant veranillo, 
or dry spell. For a time, hostilities ceased while the revo- 
lutionists planted crops. 


WORLD'S WORK for JULY 


FALKLAND ISLANDS 


Governor: Arnold W. Hodson. 

Area, 6,500 sq. miles; population, 2,500; capital, 
Stanley. 

Produces: Sheep, whaling products. 


Remarks: Despite the fact that Argentina refuses to re- 
nounce its claims of ownership, Britain has held the Falk- 
lands, its most southerly colony, since 1834. Off their 
coast, in 1914, two British cruisers met and sank all but 
one battleship of a German fleet of five men-of-war and 
three supply ships, thereby wiping German power from the 
South Pacific. 

The Falklands’ climate is unusual. Rain falls 250 days 
of the year, and the sun rarely shines. Navigators shun 
its stormy coast. 


GUADELOUPE 


Governor: L. Gerbinis. 

Area, 688 sq. miles; population, 243,243; capital, 
Basse-Terre. 

Produces: Sugar, rum, salt. 


Remarks: The strategic value of Guadeloupe to France lies 
in the magnificent naval harbor of Les Saintes, a group 
of seven islands seven miles to the south. 

Guadeloupe itself is an Eden in which the Eves largely 
preponderate, but its mulattoes of both sexes are noted for 
their beauty and grace. 


GUATEMALA 


President: Gen. Jorge Ubico. 

Area, 42,353 sq. miles; population, 2,454,000; 
capital, Guatemala. 

Produces: Chicle, coffee, cacao, bananas, sugar. 





Remarks: About 60 per cent of Guatemala’s people are 
pure Indian, most of the remainder half-castes, both classes 
being held in large numbers on plantations under a system 
of peonage. 

The standard of currency is the quetzal, equal to the 
U. S. gold dollar and so named for the national bird of 


Guatemala. 


THE GUIANAS 


British Guiana: Governor, Sir Edward Brandis 
Denham. 

Area, 89,480 sq. miles; population, 298,000; capi- 
tal, Georgetown. 

French Guiana: Governor, M. L. J. Bouge. 
Area, 32,000 sq. miles; population, 55,000; capital, 
Cayenne. 

Dutch Guiana: Governor, Dr. A. A. L. Rutgers. 
Area, 54,291 sq. miles; population, 151,000; capi- 
tal, Paramaribo. 

Produce: Sugar, coconuts, copra, coffee, rum, 
molasses. 


Remarks: The Guianas now constitute the only European 
land holdings on the South American continent. Their 
population, largely descended from fugitive slaves, speaks 
a curious dialect of English, Portuguese, Dutch, Indian, 
and African. 

Here France has her notorious penal colonies, the Iles 
du Salut, holding 7,000 convicts. The most famous of 
these, Devil’s Island, 27 miles offshore, has only nine 
prisoners on it. Captain Alfred Dreyfus, whose unjust 
conviction as a traitor led to a controversy which aroused 
all France, was interned on Devil’s Island from 1895 to 
1899. 
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AMERICAN ALMANAC 


HAITI 


President: Stenio Vincent. 
Area, 10,204 sq. miles; population, 2,300,000; 
‘ capital, Port-au-Prince. 


Produces: Cacao, bananas, tobacco, coffee. 


Remarks: Now reluctantly held under a protectorate by the 
U. S., Haiti, independent since 1804, was the first state 
governed constitutionally by Negroes. Toussaint L’Ouv- 
erture, about whom schoolboys declaim, was its governor 
under France until Napoleon I deposed him, effected his 
capture by a ruse, and permitted him to die in a French 
prison. 


HONDURAS 


President: Dr. Vicente Mejia Colindres. 

Area, 46,332 sq. miles; population, 773,000; 
capital, Tegucigalpa. 

Produces: Bananas, timber, cattle, hides. 


Remarks: The Honduran-Nicaraguan boundary is marked 
by Cape Gracias a Dios—so named, no doubt, by Spanish 
explorers who, seeing the southward trend of the coast, 
thanked God vehemently for what they falsely assumed to 
be the long-sought passage to the Orient. 


JAMAICA 


Governor: Sir R. E. Stubbs. 

Area, 4,450 sq. miles; population, 994,000; capital, 
Kingston. 

Produces: Bananas, sugar, rum, coffee, cacao. 


Remarks: Largest and most valuable of the British West 
Indes, Jamaica was general headquarters for pirates in 
the seventeenth century, the buccaneer Sir Henry Morgan 
being its governor for a time. It was, as well, one of the 
world’s greatest slave ports. Today it is popular with 
winter tourists from the States. 


LEEWARD ISLANDS 


The Virgin Islands (U. S.), St. Kitts, Nevis, 
Antigua, Anguilla, Barbuda, Redonda, 


Montserrat, Dominica 


Governor: Lieut.-Col. T. R. St. Johnston. 
Area, 708 sq. miles; population, 125,000; capital, 
Antigua. 


Remarks: The Virgin Island group, for which the U. S. 
paid Denmark $25,000,000 in 1917, consists of about 100 
atolls, most of which are uninhabited. Hard hit by pro- 
hibition, despite the fact that they still export a large 
gallonage of bay rum, the Virgin Islands constitute another 
economic problem for Uncle Sam. 

On Dominica, in this group, is the Boiling Spring whose 
waters sometimes rise three feet above their normal level 
under pressure of volcanic gases from beneath. 


MARTINIQUE 


Governor: R. de Guise. 

Area, 380 sq. miles; population, 250,960; capital, 
Fort-de-France. 

Produces: Sugar, rum. 


Remarks: Both hurricanes and earthquakes have harried 
Martinique, but its most terrible disaster was the eruption 
of Mt. Pelee on May 8, 1902, when St. Pierre, the chief 
city of the island, and all its 40,000 inhabitants were de- 
stroyed. World opinion demanded that the island be 


ne but the French clung on, as they had since 
635. 
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NICARAGUA 


President: Gen. Jose Moncada. 

Area, 49,200 sq. miles; population, 750,000; 
capital, Managua. 

Produces: Bananas, coffee, lumber. 


Remarks: From Nicaragua to Brazil live the friends of the 
crossword puzzler: the ai and the unau, three-toed and two- 
toed sloths, respectively. 

While the French were vainly trying to build a canal 
through Panama, American private citizens were busy 
seeking a water route through Nicaragua where, had 
Panama refused to deal with the U. S., our canal would 
have been built. 

Adventurers mark Nicaragua as the playground of Wil- 
liam Walker, Tennessee lawyer, journalist, and soldier of 
fortune, who in 1855 seized the Nicaraguan governr:ent, 
installed a dummy president, and ruled until tough old 
Cornelius Vanderbilt (to protect his investments) backed 
the Costa Ricans in an attack on the dictator. Walker 
escaped, to try the same procedure in Honduras. There, 
in 1860, he was captured by British and handed over 
to the Honduran authorities, who promptly executed him. 


PANAMA 


President: Dr. Ricardo J. Alfaro. 

Area, 33,667 sq. miles; population, 500,879; capi- 
tal, Panama. 

Produces: Bananas, cacao, coconuts, cattle. 





Remarks: Contrary to supposition, the Panama Canal does 
not run east and west, but follows a course first due south, 
then east, then southeast. Dimensions of the canal’s 
lock chambers (1,000 feet long by 110 feet wide) constitute 
accepted limits to the size of American vessels. 

Without William Crawford Gorgas, U. S. Army surgeon, 
there might have been no canal. In Panama, Gorgas 
finished the crusade against the deadly stegomyia (yellow 
fever) mosquito that Walter Reed and Carlos Finlay began 
in Havana in 1900. As a result of his work, the Canal 
Zone is now one of the world’s healthiest spots. 


PARAGUAY 


President: Gonzales Navero. 

Area, 150,000 sq. miles (est.); population, 829,500; 
capital, Asuncion. 

Produces: Cattle, fruit, sugar, yerba maté, tobacco. 


Remarks: Small, proud, and consummately brave, Para- 
guay is said to remain independent by grace of the rivalry 
between Argentina and Brazil, her powerful neighbors. 
Yet, when in 1864, both these giants and Uruguay, too, 
assailed Paraguay they failed to take her. Every male 
Paraguayan down to 12 years of age (there were regiments 
of boys) fought, and the women, after serving as pack 
animals, were slain at the roadside where they fell from 
exhaustion. There was left, of the 1,337,000 population, 
only 321,000, less than a tenth of whom were males. 

In civil warfare Paraguayans are no less bitter. During 
a revolution several years ago one faction imported a 
European field gun which, mounted on a flat car, wrought 
great havoc in the opposing ranks. Finally a locomotive 
loaded with dynamite was sent roaring into the flat car, 
blowing it and sundry revolutionists into atoms. 

Vast and trackless is El Gran Chaco, a wilderness whose 
280,000 square miles cover western Paraguay and overlap 
on Argentina and Bolivia, giving rise to an endless bound- 
ary dispute with the latter. Home of reputedly cannibal- 
istic Indians, of the python, and of the lone wolf which can- 
not live in captivity, El Gran Chaco is a land where show- 
ers of fish from 13 to 3 inches long occasion little surprise. 





PERU 


President: Lieut.-Col. Luis M. Sanchez Cerro. 
Area, 524,800 sq. miles; population, 6,187,000; 
capital, Lima. 

Produces: Copper, vanadium, tin, guano, sugar, 
coca. 


Remarks: The birds which deposit the guano, thereby pro- 
foundly affecting the economics of Peru, are so numberless 
that they obscure the sun in their flight. Notable among 
them is the white-plumaged booby bird which, after an 
elaborate courtship ceremonial, raises a family of but one 
guano-maker. 

Peru’s Minas Ragra produces 85 per cent of the world’s 
vanadium, an essential to the manufacture of high-speed 
tool steel. 

Medical note: Bubonic plague flares up at rare inter- 
vals. 

Meteorological note: Electrical storms do not occur on 
the coast. 


PORTO RICO 


Governor: James R. Beverley. 

Area, 3,435 sq. miles; population, 1,544,000; capi- 
tal, San Juan. 

Produces: Sugar, coffee, fruits, tobacco, manganese, 
marble. 


Remarks: Here, in 1493, for the first and only time the foot 
of Columbus touched what is now U. S. soil. Thereafter, 
against successive onslaughts by the British, French, and 
Dutch, Porto Rico flew from battered Morro Castle the 
flag of Spain until the American came in 798. 

North of San Juan lies one of the greatest chasms on the 
globe—Brownson’s Deep—where soundings register more 
than 27,000 feet. Unfortunately, Porto Rico is the bull’s- 
eye of the West Indian hurricane range. 


SANTO DOMINGO 


(Dominican Republic) 


President: Brig.-Gen. Rafael Leonidas Trujillo. 
Area, 19,325 sq. miles; population, 1,022,485; 
capital, Santo Domingo. 

Produces: Sugar, cacao, tobacco, coffee. 


Remarks: The city of Santo Domingo, founded by Colum- 
bus in 1496, is the oldest existing settlement of white men 
in the western hemisphere. In its cathedral, it is almost 
incontestably established, lie the remains of Columbus, 
discovered in 1877 in a leaden casket inscribed “Cristobal 
Colon, Primera Almirante.” Officially witnessed in full, 
this find seems to illegitimatize the supposed remains of 
Columbus which the Spanish in 1795 removed to Havana, 
and thence to Seville. 

In 1869 the U. S. had an opportunity to annex Santo 
Domingo but the Senate rejected it. 


TRINIDAD 


Governor: Sir Alfred Claud Hollis. 

Area, 1,976 sq. miles; population, 403,000; capital, 
Port of Spain. 

Produces: Sugar, rum, bitters, india-rubber, 
asphalt, oil. 


Remarks: Trinidad’s famous pitch lake, where British sailors 
calked seams 200 years ago, still oozes asphalt, although 
now for an American company which pays royalties to the 
local government. 


WORLD'S WORK for JULY 


From Trinidad comes also angostura bitters, a 40 or 
50 per cent alcoholic mixture once prescribed as a tonic 
and appetizer but now more familiar as a cocktail in- 
gredient. 

Fiscal note: The public counts in dollars, the government 
in pounds. 


URUGUAY 


President: Dr. Gabriel Terra. 

Area, 72,153 sq. miles; population, 2,037,000; 
capital, Montevideo. 

Produces: Wheat, cattle, sheep, linseed, bird seed, 
olives. 


Remarks: Officially known as the Oriental Republic of the 
Uruguay, it is the smallest independent state in South 
America. Since it became a republic one hundred years ago 
its history has been marked by one long series of political 
fights—fights between the Colorados (generally in) and the 
Blancos (generally out) which have brought financial ruin, 
intrigue, and crime in their wake. 

The fertility of Uruguay’s farm lands is due, as in the 
Argentine, to “pampa mud,” associated with the remains 
of gigantic antediluvian animals of which the mudita, a 
little armadillo, is the modern representative. 

Montevideo is today a center for disgruntled communists. 


VENEZUELA 


patty President: Gen. Juan Vicente Gomez. 
: 2 Area, 393,976 sq. miles; population, 3,115,756; 


Remarks: To South America Venezuela gave the Libertador, 
Simon Bolivar (1783-1830), who freed Venezuela, Colom- 
bia, Ecuador, Panama, Peru, and Bolivia (which bears his 
name) from Spain. Born at Caracas, an aristocrat, Bolivar 
became one of the world’s greatest revolutionary geniuses 
before he died, at 47, of tuberculosis while a fugitive in 
Cartagena. The hero of 200 bloody battles, this soldier- 
statesman is revered as the George Washington of South 
America. 

Bolivar’s brilliant revolutionary career extended from 
1806 to 1830, to which period his letters, speeches, and 
proclamations are the best historical key. Buried in the 
National Pantheon at Caracas, Bolivar is flanked on either 
side by empty vaults reserved for the unrecovered remains 
of his military aides: Francisco Miranda, Venezuelan soldier 
of fortune who fought under Washington and Napoleon, 
and Gen. Antonio Jose Sucre, Bolivian patriot. 

Modern Venezuela is best represented by Lake Mara- 
caibo, the concourse of nine major rivers, whose shores 
and shallows are checkered with oil wells. These con- 
tribute to make Venezuela second only to the U. S. in world 
oil output. 


WINDWARD ISLANDS 


Grenada, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, the Grenadines 


Governor: Sir Thomas A. V. Best. 

Area, 506 sq. miles; population, 185,000; capital, 

St. George’s, Grenada. 

Produces: cacao, nutmegs, sugar. arrowroot. 
Remarks: Only 2 per cent of the inhabitants of these islands 
are white, but white and black alike owe a debt to the 
mongoose. 

Imported in large numbers, these extremely agile Indian 
mammals of the civet family have fearlessly attacked and 
virtually exterminated the venomous fer-de-lance snake 
which infested the islands, St. Lucia worst of all. 


capital, Caracas. 
Produces: Oil, copper, asphalt, coffee, maize. 








Phantasmagoria of the Americas 








Pizarro conquers for gold, and for Cross . . . four hundred years 
pass . . . Buenos Aires rises . . . Rio de Janeiro ‘makes bon- 
fires of coffee . . . Chile becomes world’s first Socialist republic . . . 
Montevideo’s Reds plan a world revolution 


Grande have long had as a favorite cry the word 

“exploitation” to describe our business relation- 
ship with the Latin countries. If it be true that the 
continents must, to survive, work in conjunction, the 
radicals are off to a bad start before their harangue is 
well begun. As usual, they have neglected to con- 
sider the obvious facts of the case. 

Certainly Pizarro and his followers exploited the 
Latin countries. Certainly some of the early tropical 
tramps saw opportunity for quick profits and a quick 
return to their homelands. The continent was enor- 
mously wealthy, enormously sluggish in realizing its 
latent strength, and it cried for development. The 
fact that some answered the call and made money in 
the process does not warrant labeling them as thieves. 


Te RADICALS both north and south of the Rio 


Americas Never Bonanzas 


The southern Americas are not just a lemon to be 
squeezed by the United States—if for no other reason 
than that a lemon can be squeezed only once. Of 
course, considering the present status of debts and 
investments, a case could be made out to show that the 
United States was the lemon and the others had been 
doing the squeezing. There is a long view and a short 
view. Neither need be exclusive of the other. We 
have managed badly, and so have they. But that is 
only to say that we have all of us been passing through 
the growing pains stage of international development. 

First, and very quickly, let us see what we are talk- 
ing about. In the boom days, these countries were 
presented to us in terms of our home real-estate de- 
velopments. We were invited to see a tremendous 
edifice of wealth rising out of the street signs which 
the promoters had planted in the fields). Now many 
can see only the signs and the fields. The former view 
was not right—and neither is the present one. These 
Americas were never bonanzas, but neither are they 
barren wastes. In present and potential wealth they 
vary as greatly as they vary in geography, climate, 
and peoples. 

Argentina and Brazil are both immense countries, 
the former covering more than a million square miles 
and having nearly eleven million people and the latter 
covering more than three million square miles and 
having more than forty million people. Each centers 
around a great and splendid city. Buenos Aires is 


second only to Paris among Latin cities, with a popula- 
tion of more than two millions, while Rio de Janeiro has 
a million and more. There the similarity between the 
two countries stops, except that both depend primarily 
upon agriculture for existence. 


Scottish Patagonians? 


Argentina did not draw the conguistadores because 
it had no old civilization holding treasure. It was 
settled much after the fashion of our own West by 
pioneers who raised cattle and wheat on the pampas, 
killing off the Indians as they extended their fields and 
ranges. Out of this, as the world became more indus- 
trialized, grew the vast business of exporting meat and 
grain. The early settlers were Spanish, and Argentina 
is predominantly Spanish. But, after the Spaniards, 
came Scotsmen raising sheep in Patagonia and vast 
numbers of Italians mixing with the Spanish and be- 
coming an integral part of the country. Argentina, 
since it has a temperate climate, can raise all its own 
food, but it lacks rubber and convenient coal and iron. 
It has not paid the people much to develop industry 
while industrial products could be so easily exchanged 
for wheat and beef. 

Thus Argentina, until foreigners began to bring in 
industry, had a lopsided economic structure, much like 
that of Australasia or our own country until the age of 
industrialism set in. The people naturally did that 
which was most profitable. 


Blending Coffee and Politics 


That has been the case with Brazil—although in 
foreign eyes the importance of coffee has been con- 
siderably overestimated, due to the fact that the coffee 
planters have so completely mixed coffee and govern- 
ment. Brazil was settled by the Portuguese, and 
until 1890 it was an empire. The whole area has 
never been fully explored, for, although the coun- 
try is a third larger than the United States, only the 
eastern highlands and the Atlantic coast really count. 
The rest is made up of lowland plains stretching to 
Paraguay and Bolivia, while to the north is the tropical 
jungle of the Amazon Basin. Some of the jungle can 
be used for rubber, but today it is being very little 


used, and the plains hardly enter into the life of the 
country. 
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About one half of the estimated population are 
Indians, who live as they have always lived and for the 
present can be counted out as economic possibilities. 
The remaining half of the population are white and 
mixed white, with most of the immigration having 
been drawn from Italy, Portugal, Spain, and Germany, 
together with a considerable colony of Japanese. The 
whites are largely in the states of Sao Paulo and Minas 
Geraes. These states can and do raise ample food 
for ordinary domestic needs. 


Brazil’s Day of Reckoning 


Coffee today predominates as a money crop, but 
this has not always been so. Once the country de- 
pended on sugar, later on cacao, and in succession on 
cotton, gold, and diamonds. Coffee will not grow 
better in Brazil than in many parts of Colombia or 
Central America, and sixty years ago it was only one 
of a number of good crops. In 1906 the growers had 
a large surplus. Coffee planting requires capital, and 
the men who could go into its growing had to have 
money enough to wait four or five years for the trees 
to mature. Thus they were the rich men, who nat- 
urally controlled the government. Very convenient- 
ly, they had the government take over the surplus. 
This gradually worked out into a price-fixing, valoriza- 
tion scheme by which for years the price of coffee was 
maintained by the government through absorbing 
the surplus. Under this protective umbrella, Brazil 
went coffee-crazy and abandoned several of its more 
useful enterprises, including rubber, to grab off coffee 
profits. 

Since the war, the chief duty of the Brazilian gov- 
ernment has been to act as a coffee warehouse, getting 
money wherever it could to finance the holding. In 
the meantime, other countries, with Brazil holding the 
bag, enlarged their coffee growing. Now Brazil alone 
can each year grow more coffee than the world will 
drink and is faced with cutting down its coffee surplus, 
finding a way of repaying the borrowed money, and 
working out a more stable economy. 

Argentina and Brazil are tremendously wealthy na- 
tions which are simply passing through stages of de- 
velopment in more or less the same fashion that the 
United States has passed through its stages. In the 
other states of South America physical geography 
rules, and the capacities for large development ‘are 
distinctly limited. 


Chile—Rich and Remote 


Chile is just a long, narrow strip of land between the 
towering Andes and the Pacific Ocean, containing some 
large deposits of copper and an immense deposit of 
sodium nitrate. Were it not for the nitrate, Chile 
would be a small agricultural country tilling the fields 
around Santiago and Valparaiso. On the export of 
nitrates Chile built what seemed to be a firm govern- 
ment, for nitrates are among the necessities of the 
worid for agriculture and chemistry. The World War, 
with its nitrate demand for explosives, brought to 
Chile a tremendous boom, but also it brought out 
German chemical ingenuity. Germany, being shut 
off from the supply, developed several processes for the 
making of nitrogen. Today these processes fix a world 
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price for nitrates. Chile’s nitrates must bear an ex- 
port tax in addition to the costs of production and 
transportation. These add up to a price which in 
many parts of the world is above the price at which 
chemistry can derive nitrates. It remains to be seen: 
whether the natural product or the chemical will win. 
On that depends Chile’s economic structure. 

Peru and Colombia both have large natural re- 
sources and considerable agricultural possibilities, but 
Nature has arranged in each case to make everything 
so hard to get at that it is always a toss-up whether 
the getting is worth while. Colombia has somewhat 
under half a million square miles and Peru somewhat 
over that, but Colombia is estimated to have nearly 
eight million people as against Peru’s six millions. The 
population estimates mean very little, for at least half 
the people in Peru are Indians, while in Colombia the 
proportion of Indians and mestizos is nearly as high. 

Colombia has a low, flat coastal plain running from 
the Caribbean to the beginning of the Andes. The 
section about Santa Marta is fine banana land, but the 
basin of the Magdalena is jungle and the Magdalena 
itself, although the chief highway from the Atlantic 
into the interior, is a shallow, wandering river that 
will not stay put. The petroleum fields are extensive 
but not greatly developed because of political impedi- 
ments. The chief product is coffee. This grows best 
in the highlands up to five thousand feet and in regions 
so inaccessible that the chief cost is getting out the 
coffee. There are many minerals in Colombia. It 
can raise all its own food and once upon a time had 
an active trade in cattle. In fact, Colombia is rich 
in possibilities, provided some system of transport can 
be worked out. But so expensive would be any ade- 
quate system of transport that the question of whether 
or not it would pay remains open. 


Peru Imprisoned 


In Peru likewise the chief problem is transport. 
It can raise cotton, sugar, wool, and wheat, and it has 
petroleum in marketable quantities, as well as copper, 
gold, silver, and lead. But the most valuable of all 
these products can be had to the best advantage in the 
regions shut off from the world by a wall of rock which, 
even in the passes, is fifteen thousand feet high. But 
it is to be remembered that the Incas, in the midst of 
these mountains, erected a splendid civilization. It is 
also to be remembered, however, that they did not 
have to trade with the outside world. 

All the disadvantages of Colombia and Peru are 
present in Bolivia without any of the advantages. 
The country is split by a range rising to twenty thou- 
sand feet. The plateau, which is some twelve thou- 
sand feet above sea level, is too high for white men. 
The lowlands are tropical and exceedingly fertile, but, 
once the products are raised, there is no place where 
they can be taken. In the highlands are silver, tin, 
and petroleum. But silver mining has not for years 


. been anywhere profitable, the cost of getting out the 


petroleum is extensive, and so Bolivia has been re- 
duced to living on tin, for its rubber cannot compete 
with that from the East Indies. And finally the pop- 
ulation, which is supposed to be close to three millions, 
is about five sixths Indian, living as it has always lived. 

Uruguay and Paraguay, although independent 
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FOOD AND DRINK 





Right: The native, half con- 
cealed in this spiny shrub, is 
tapping an agava cactus, 
called in the United States 
the century plant, in Mexico 
maguey. The agava tapper, 
after stripping back the cen- 
tral cluster of leaves, sucks 
the sap up into the gourd 
slung across his shoulders. 
Juice from such plants, when 
distilled, becomes mescal, 
when fermented pulque, both 
of which are drinks too fiery 
for North American palates. 








Left: As this photograph proves, 
bananas—the staple of Colom- 
bia, Costa Rica, Honduras, 
Guatemala, Panama, and Nica- 
ragua—grow upside down, on a 
very chiropractical sort of stalk. 
Above: Foot-sloggin’ over Peru. 
Natives at Ica stamping juice 
from grapes for wine-making, 
a major Peruvian industry. 
The Andean slopes of Chile and 
Argentina also produce grapes 
for wines of the highest quality. 
Right: A crude boat, laden with 
bananas, ripples the waters of 
Gatun Lake in the Canal Zone. 
Cut green, the fruit ripens dur- 
ing transit to the consumer. 
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Lower Left: Coffee spread out 
to dry on a fazenda or planta- 
tion in Brazil, whence comes 
60 per cent of the world’s 
coffee supply. Collected at 
Sao Paulo, in the heart of 
the growing district, it is 
shipped mainly from Santos, 
twenty-five miles away. 
Lower Right: A sugarcane 
mill in the interior of Cuba. 
Latin America’s 3,000,000- 
ton annual production ac- 
counts for some 40 per cent 
of the entire world’s supply. 





Photograph at upper left by Thomas F. Lee, from Ewing Galloway; top center, courtesy Grace Line; upper right, by Joseph 
Mattingly, courtesy Grace Line; lower middle and lower left, from Ewing Galloway; lower right, courtesy Ward Line. 
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states, differ from Argentina only in the scale of their 
production. Paraguay, having no seaport, might al- 
most be considered as a province of Argentina, for 
most of its trade comes by way of Buenos Aires. 
Uruguay, which is across the River Plate from Buenos 
Aires, is largely a beef producer. Its area is only 
seventy-two thousand square miles, yet it supports 
more than two million people. Its capital, Monte- 
video, is the favorite hangout for communists and 
social revolutionaries of all kinds. 

Of the two remaining countries, Ecuador is a pleas- 
ant little country perched up in the mountains where 
it very much minds its own business and has very little 
to do with the outside world, while Venezuela, as the 
most important of the petroleum-producing countries 
of South America, is in the position held by Chile when 
nitrates were riding free and high. 


Central Revolutionary” States 


The six countries of Central America (British Hon- 
duras need not be considered) are none of them rich 
and none of them capable of any great economic de- 
velopment—although they are by no means equal in 
development and even the best of them could be sev- 
eral times richer than it now is. For some years, 
revolution was fairly well kept down, except in Nicara- 
gua, but, since the fall in prices, all of the countries 
have had a fling at changing governments. None of 
these revolutions was particularly long and bloody, 
and in no case has any large section of property been 
destroyed. 

The little states stretching through the leg of land 
which begins in the Mexican highlands and narrows 
into the Isthmus of Panama are all in the tropical 
zone, and all of them except Salvador consist of a 
strip of tropical jungle bordering the Caribbean and a 
tableland reaching to the Pacific. There are only two 
products—bananas, which the Americans have de- 
veloped in the jungle land, and coffee, which the na- 
tives grow in the interior. Salvador, nestling on the 
Pacific, has only thirteen thousand square miles but 
supports a million and a half people, it is the smallest 
state but has the second largest population. It is a 
coffee state—a state of small landowners who are able, 


because of an American railway running most of the 


length of the country, to get their coffee to a market 
without great expense. 


A Nicaraguan Canal? 


Costa Rica is in like case, with a railway traversing 
the country from the Caribbean to the Pacific. This 
is the famous road built by the late Minor C. Keith, 
the great railroad builder of Central America and the 
founder of the banana industry on a large scale. He 
started that railroad from Limén before the days of 
sanitation and with a crew of hard-drinking soldiers 
of fortune who died off like flies. He forced the road 
back into the highlands; some four thousand men are 
said to have died building the first twenty miles. To 
find traffic for the road, Mr. Keith planted bananas 
and organized that export trade to the United States 
which subsequently became the nucleus for the United 
Fruit Company. On the little tableland around San 
José is grown the finest coffee in the world. 
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Honduras and Nicaragua are the undeveloped 
states, with revolution as the main industry. The 
Caribbean coast of Honduras is planted to bananas 
by the American fruit companies, but beyond that 
strip is nothing except a sparse agriculture, woodlands, 
and one silver mine. Of course the people raise some 
coffee, as also they do in Nicaragua—which, however, 
is still lower down the scale than Honduras, for it has 
only small banana plantings on the coast. Inland it 
is jungle, lakes, and volcanoes. In neither country 
has lumbering ever been made to pay, and there is no 
prospect that either will ever be of any consequence. 

Tales of the exploitation of Nicaragua by American 
capital are very silly. There is nothing to exploit, 
and there never will be unless the canal be cut through. 
Then the people can occupy themselves in ministering 
to the canal traffic—which is nearly the only business 
of Panama. Of course these states can all grow sugar, 
and do to some extent, but the growing of sugar in 
these days, with Cuba a bursting sugar bowl, is largely 
an academic exercise. 

The most promising land is Guatemala, for there on 
the great tableland that runs up into Mexico is a civili- 
zation of active white men among diminutive but very 
active Indians. On the coast are banana farms, while 
inland is coffee. Guatemala City, high up on the 
plateau, is the largest and most modern of the Central 
American cities and is connected with both the east 
and the west coasts by the tracks of the International 
Railways of Central America—the name under which 
Mr. Keith finally collected his projects. 


Future Motor Freight 


The three countries where there are any living stand- 
ards are those which have real railway systems— 
Salvador, Guatemala, and Costa Rica. Nicaragua 
has only a little line of railway leading up from Corinto 
while Honduras has only the railroads built by the 
banana companies. Today the trend is away from the 
building of more railroads to the building of more 
automobile roads. In time the automobile will re- 
make Central and much of South America, for in most 
sections the freight is light and of high value; coffee, 
for instance, is ideal for truck dispatch, while it hardly 
pays as railroad freight. Bananas are in a different 
class, but the banana roads are built only into the farm 
areas, with spurs into the plantations, and have no 
particular relation to the general transport needs. 

These countries to the south—thus marching them 
across the stage in quick review—are none of them, 
it will be noted, rich in natural resources that can be 
had for the taking. The conguistadores took out much 
wealth from these lands, but they mostly took what 
already had been produced through centuries of labor. 

But from the Middle Ages the tropics have always 
been heralded as the home of riches beyond the im- 
agination. No end of American companies have been 
formed to take quick wealth from the American 
tropics. None of them have done so. It is only by 
hard labor, combined with heavy investment, that 
the wealth of the tropics can be made productive. 

The modern conguistador needs a heavy bank roll 
and anengineer. Exploiting the tropical or any other 
part of South or Central America is not quite the 
simple operation it has been cracked up to be. 
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Party of the Second Part 








By SAMUEL CROWTHER 








Inflexible and ruthless economic laws, nullifiers of both good-will 


enthusiasts and politicians, have proved the Americas to be an 


economic partnership. 


Together, both will now stand or fall, with 


Europe gently told that three’s a crowd 


Americas with alarm. It almost seems that 

revolution, bankruptcy, and trade stagnation have 
just about finished all the countries hanging on that 
great rocky rib of the world which stretches from 
Mexico to Tierra del Fuego. 

Only a few years ago these countries were presented 
to us asa new world—richer by far than when cen- 
turies ago the conguistadores looted them. And so we 
in the North, in the flower of our gullibility, poured into 
this new wor!d more money than the Spaniards ever 
took out of it. Now it appears that these countries 
were not new at all but were merely having a renas- 
cence at our expense, that our dreams of building some 
more Americas just like the United States were only 
dreams, and that the net result of the big and very 
expensive party we threw was the gaining of a vast 
amount of ill will. This sad story is important if true. 

It is true that all the countries of Central and South 
America are today in a pretty bad way, both eco- 
nomically and politically.’ That, however, at the mo- 
ment is not a distinction. The states to the south 
of us all depend for their international financial living 
on a small group of commodities such as coffee, copper, 
wheat, beef, tin, silver, and nitrates. These com- 
modities, in the new money relations of the world, 
will not exchange for enough gold to pay their costs 
of production. So these countries, being able to sell 
very little abroad and that only at a loss, can of course 
buy very little and are not able to meet the service 
upon their foreign debts. 


|" IS rather the fashion nowadays to view the other 


Damning the Bankers 


That is dismal enough, but, since none of them are 
industrial states, unemployment is nowhere a real 
problem; and since the people are accustomed to very 
little, their domestic situations are, comparatively, 
not so bad as those in the United States, to say nothing 
of Europe. The creditors are suffering more than the 
debtors. 

We are apt to class together all the so-called Latin 
American securities floated in this country and damn 
the lot, as well as the bankers who floated them. The 
damning of the bankers may be fairly sound in theory, 


but the classing of all the bonds together is not sound. 
For in all probability—although this will be no fault 
of the bankers—a majority of the bonds will be fairly 
good and, taking the general average, they are likely 
to work out considerably better than the average of 
American railway securities. 

These countries are, with the rest of the world, 
having their Gethsemane. Not one of them has as yet 
slipped back to the condition in which it was before the 
World War. And events coming from without will 
have more effect upon the condition of each of them 
than any events happening within them. 


The Inevitable Apron Strings 


To that extent one may generalize, but it is to be 
remembered that these states are separate entities and 
to a degree have distinct national characteristics on 
which they themselves put great emphasis. They are 
economically alike in that each state principally de- 
pends upon the export of a very narrow range of raw 
commodities and that they all, with the exception of 
Argentina, must principally depend on Uncle Sam to 
buy what they have to sell. 

The economic destiny of the entire American conti- 
nent hangs on the economic destiny of the United 
States. That is the inescapable fact, and it cannot 
be altered by good will or by ill will. Just so long as 
the other Americas sell most of their products to the 
United States, so long must they buy most of their re- 
quirements from the United States. 

These states do not dislike the United States as much 
as they do some of their own neighbors, nor more 
than some of the Western states of the United States 
dislike New York. In fact, if we prohibited good-will 
conferences for about a decade, these people would not 
be reminded, by grievance-airing politicians with an 
eye to the electorate at home, why or how they dis- 
like us. Scarcely a man in his senses in any of these 
countries really believes that the United States will 
ever grab a foot of his native soil. 

In the first half of the nineteenth century, when the 
United States was pushing out for territory, there were 
in our Southern states plenty of men high up for taking 
both Mexico and Central America. They brought on 
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the Mexican War, and William Walker, who had the 
misfortune of being born a couple of centuries too late, 
tried to take Lower California long before he took 
possession of Nicaragua as a start toward possessing 
all of Central America and presenting it to the United 
States. He was not conquered by the Nicaraguans 
but by a fellow citizen—Commodore Vanderbilt— 
who also was born a couple of centuries too late. 
Vanderbilt had the quickest route from the East to the 
gold fields of California. He had a packet line from 
New York to the mouth of the San Juan River in 
Nicaragua and a fleet of steamers that could run the 
rapids of the river, cross Lake Nicaragua, and with 
only a short carriage land passengers on the Pacific 
beach, whence he had another line of packets to San 
Francisco. Walker, as the ruler of Nicaragua, took it 
in his head to cut out Vanderbilt and give the conces- 
sion to someone else. Thereupon Vanderbilt organ- 
ized and armed a large guerilla force, got Costa Rica 
to adopt the band, and finally succeeded in starving 
out Walker and his companions. 


Private Imperialism 


If it had not been that Walker touched the only sen- 
sitive portion of old Vanderbilt—that is, his pocket- 
book—it is more than likely that he would have gained 
support from those many thousands of young men 
then in the United States who wanted nothing better 
than a fight, and that he would have conquered Cen- 
tral America and offered it to us. 

Walker made one more attempt, but the British 
were watching for him, and part of his expedition was 
turned back. With only a handful of followers and 
no equipment he plunged into the heart of the jungle, 
heading once more for the lava dust of Granada. 
A British crew caught him and turned him over to the 
comandante at Trujillo in Honduras. The comandante 
would take no chances with this little man whose name 
was a terror to all Central America. He stood him up 
against a wall and bravely shot him. 

While Walker lived, there was a fear that the United 
States was seeking territory, and it revived again 
after the Spanish-American War, when it was thought 
we would keep Cuba. This had not died down when 
President Roosevelt put through the Canal Zone. 
But now the actual fear, to repeat, is dead, and pull- 
ing the beard of Uncle Sam is to their politicians only 
what twisting the lion’s tail used to be to ours. 


Unimportant Likes and Dislikes 


Economic imperialism, with Wall Street as the slave 
driver, is an active issue among the intelligentsia and 
it seems more real than it is, for a good many of the 
intelligentsia staff the newspapers—all of which are 
owned hy politicians. On off days, when there is not 
much to write about, it is always in order to discuss 
North America as the ogre of capitalism and a menace 
to social progress. 

On the whole, however, it is rather ridiculous to in- 
quire whether the perhaps ninety million people in- 
cluded in the sixteen independent republics south of 
Mexico like or dislike us. For likes and dislikes, ex- 
cept when wars are on, are not of much moment and 
have very little to do with either trade or political 
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relations. People quickly see through these great 
patriotic buy-at-home campaigns, and they never suc- 
ceed unless the home-made goods are better and 
cheaper than any others offered. 

The British have recently been stirring up Argentina 
to buy British goods, on the ground that Britain takes 
most of Argentina’s exports. They put ona big show, 
with a great exposition and the Prince of Wales. For 
years the authorities of Argentina have intensely dis- 
liked the United States and they did not need any 
urging to help out the British program. The British 
had everything—but the goods and the prices. The 
United States has kept right on leading in the trade 
of Argentina, and most of the exhibits at the fair—all 
of which were for sale—had to be shipped back home. 

In the United States we change our governments by 
the ballot route. Im the Americas the ballot is re- 
vered, but no one makes a fetish of it, and the most 
effective campaigning has been found to be contained 
in the revolutionary process. Therefore, since the 
terrific drop in commodity prices destroyed the least 
semblance of prosperity throughout the Americas, 
practically all the states except Venezuela have had 
one or more revolutions to change the personnel of the 
government. 

Some of the new governments talk about repudiat- 
ing their debts to our citizens, while others, instead of 
bothering to repudiate, simply do not pay. The un- 
derlying reason for not paying, in each case, is a lack 
of money. Hence the other reasons do not count. 
Europe has already made us entirely familiar with all 
the ingenious turns and phrases of the philosophy of 
not paying debts. 


Counting the R. P. M. 


The political conditions in the Americas today are 
all results and not causes. They are just a passing 
phase. If one happens to be a connoisseur of revolu- 
tions, then keeping a card index from day to day on 
who is ruling what is quite fascinating. The real 
question, however, which concerns the United States 
has only slightly to do with the political vagaries of 
the moment. It is this: Can the entirety of the Amer- 
icas be made economically complementary? And if 
so, what progress are we making in that direction? 

The answer is that much has been done to cement 
such a partnership, despite the sad conditions in which 
both parties now find themselves which would seem 
to belie any claims to the success of past efforts. 
Albeit, the “much” was accomplished by us, as a 
nation, unconsciously and on the initiative of a few 
individuals who built well that they might profit well. 

The railroads of South America are fine examples 
of this quiet infiltration of a system of economic 
thought and dependence. Just as the American 
motorcar is today the big thing in the Americas, so 
years ago the American-built railroad was supreme. 
And, where the soldiers of fortune and beach combers 
of yesterday were nearly all railroad men, today they 
are nearly all automobile mechanics. 

The soldier of fortune era has passed out of South 
America, and only a trace of it is still left in Central 
America. Highly respectable civil engineers and con- 
tractors, with a corps of lawyers and diplomatic 
agents, now represent American capital engaged in 





FOREST PRODUCTS 





Gases from this smudge of 
chonta nuts cause latex to 
coagulate, aiding the Bolivian 
native to make his rubber 
ready for sale. In the wes- 
tern hemisphere, only Brazil 
outranks Bolivia as a rubber 
exporter. Other Latin Amer- 
ican forest products include 
quebracho (tannin), coca (co- 
caine), tagua nuts (vegetable 
ivory), sisal, flax, linseed. 








Panama hats (upper left) are so called from their 
first great market, Panama City; from Ecua- 
dor’s toquilla palm comes their raw material. 
Porto Rican shade-grown tobacco (above) com- 
mands a premium as a wrapper for better cigars. 
The chicle-hunter (left) of Yucatan prepares a 
batch of gum for market by boiling out the water. 
A mahogany log (below) loaded for transport. 





Photographs in top row, courtesy Thomas F. Lee; left center, from Ewing Galloway; right center, 
courtesy Thomas F. Lee; lower right, by Roberto Gerstmann, courtesy Consulate General of Bolivia. 
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construction, while the business houses and the indus- 
trial plants which have risen in so many states are 
staffed by men of competence and experience. But 
it is never to be forgotten that the pioneer work in the 
Americas was done by those men whom we call soldiers 
of fortune but who were mostly men who could never 
expect to return to the United States. 

This does not apply to the principals but it does 
apply to the rank and file who worked and drank with 
equal abandon until whisky, disease, or accident put 
them into unmarked graves. Foreign nations— 
mostly England—supplied the capital for the early 
ventures, but Americans did the work on the ground 
and to a great extent supplied the railroad equipment. 
The Baldwin Locomotive Works built most of the 
locomotives running today in the Southern lands. 


Wheelwright and Meiggs—Americans 


The first of the great American adventurers was 
William Wheelwright of Newburyport, Mass., who 
was wrecked near Buenos Aires in 1826. He made his 
way to Chile and decided there to live. This was 
when the states were establishing their independence, 
and the Yankee at once elected himself to take charge 
of construction while the natives busied themselves 
with politics. That was before the cable or the radio, 
and it took eight months to reach the United States. 
He had no money but he managed to raise credits in 
England and built the Caldera-Copiago line in Chile. 

This was the first railroad in South America, and 
the first train ran in 1832. He developed the Chilean 
coal fields and also at Valparaiso built the first gas 
plant. He also built the first railway in Argentina and 
started, among other roads, that which crosses the 
Andes and is known today as the Transandine. 

Another great builder and the most powerful of all 
the soldiers of fortune—the man who ruled Peru for 
many years without ever holding an office—was Henry 
Meiggs. He left San Francisco on account of money 
troubles and went to Chile. Then he drifted to Peru 
and there, seeing the possibilities, secured the con- 
cession to work the guano deposits on the islands off 
shore. Out of those deposits he paid all the expenses 
of government and, with the help of money borrowed 
in England, built the Oroya Railroad in Peru which 
rises sixteen thousand feet into the clouds and stands 
today, after fifty years, as the most difficult piece of 
construction on earth. 


Panic of '93 and the Barings 


Meiggs was not an engineer. He built that road 
with men who, while not qualified as engineers by the 
standards of today, simply did not know an obstacle 
when they saw it. The story goes that one day at a 
meeting of his engineers he called for a pencil. Not a 
man had one. He called for a corkscrew and every 
hand held one up. Meiggs’ star waned as the guano 
gave out, but his nephew, Minor C. Keith, carried on 
the tradition in Central America. 

In Buenos Aires one day there turned up a young 
man from Brooklyn named Charles H. Sanford, travel- 
ing fora drug house. He saw possibilities where others 
had not and engaged in business on his own account. 
Then he boldly laid plans to interest the great Barings 
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of London. His plans succeeded, and it was he who 
embarked the Barings on the investment in Argentina 
which finally brought on their failure and the world 
panic of 1893. He was ruined in that panic but came 
back again and made another fortune where he had 
lost the first one. 

The early engineers were adventurers more than 
they were engineers, but the Panama Canal produced 
a new crop of trained engineers familiar with tropical 
technique and under that spell which seems to 
hold every man who has worked for long under the 
Southern Cross. 

And thus gradually the American influence spread 
through Central and South America long before there 
was much American money invested there. The big 
packers were the first large industrial investors, put- 
ting plants in Argentina and Uruguay and really being 
the founders of the meat export trade. 

The packers supplied much of their own transport. 
A general and easy transport is necessary if countries 
are to be bound by trade ties. This for Central Amer- 
ica came with the concentrating of the chief banana 
companies into the United Fruit Company, so that 
today all the Caribbean ports, including those of 
Colombia, are nearer to the United States by ship than 
to any other country. 

The gradual development of W. R. Grace & Com- 
pany and the opening of the Panama Canal made 
New York the natural port for the whole west coast 
of South America. The Grace firm is among the most 
interesting in the world and in its activities harks 
back to the old British companies of adventurers. 


Grace—lrish Shipmaster 


William Russell Grace, the founder, is said to have 
run away from his home in Ireland to become a cabin 
boy. At any rate, he landed first in New York and 
eventually in Peru during the ’40’s. His father had 
tried to colonize Peru, but the young man was a mer- 
chant and not a colonizer. He became the manager 
of a British shipping firm and then a partner. Soon 
the firm had branches in Lima, Callao, Valparaiso, 
San Francisco, and other places and controlled the 
bulk of the shipping trade on the coast. They were 
merchants, forwarders, bankers, and almost every- 
thing else. 

After twenty years Mr. Grace went back not to 
Ireland but to New York, where he established his 
head office, became an American citizen and eventually 
mayor of New York. ‘The biggest stroke of the firm 
came in 1887, when, Peru being in difficulties, the 
firm took over the main government debt which was in 
default to British bondholders and in return received 
the right to develop certain natural resources for a 
period of sixty-six years. 

Today Grace & Company are the principal shippers 
and agents in South America. They own three steam- 
ship lines, are heavily in nitrates, cotton, sugar, and 
banking. They are agents for many manufacturers 
in Peru, Chile, Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Ecuador, 
Colombia, and Uruguay, and also they are in the air- 
ways which form a transport link between the United 
States and the South. The airways are of particular 
importance in that they have created a new dollar 
exchange bill on New York. (Continued on Page 39) 
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Carbonadoes, or black diamonds (below), used 
principally as industrial abrasives, were long 
mined in this primitive fashion along the banks of 
the Paraguassu River, Brazil. Recently an 
up-to-date washing plant has been installed. 
Bauxite (second below), commercial source of 
aluminum, is mined at Moengo, in the heart of 
the Surinam (Dutch Guiana) jungle. The plant 
here shown, where the ore is dried, belongs 
to the Surinaamsche Bauxite Maatschappij. 
Platinum (third below) is found in Colombia, 
often in association with gold. In the old days 
those caught counterfeiting silver pieces of eight 
with ‘‘oro blanco” were summarily strung up; 
we now regard the metal somewhat more highly. 








Borax (at top) is associated in the American mind 
with mule teams and California’s Death Valley. 
Yet half the world’s supply comes from Lake 
Ascotan, Chile; the refining plant shown was 
built near a large deposit in northern Peru. 
Copper (center) contributes largely to the mineral 
wealth of Chile and Peru. Famous are the 
Guggenheim and Anaconda holdings, among 
them the Braden property in Chile (here shown), 
Andes Copper, and Cerro de Pasco (in Peru). 
Tin-mine railway (just above) of the Patifio 
Mines & Enterprises, a National Lead affiliate, 
whose Potosi properties snuggle in the towering 
Andes of Bolivia. The Guggenheims, through 
Ludlum Engineering, are likewise active there. 





Photograph at upper left from ys geet & U.; left center, courtesy Aluminum Company of America; lower left, courtesy South American Gold & 
Platinum Company; upper right, © E. M. Newman, from Publishers’ Photo Service; right center, courtesy Grace Log; lower right, courtesy American Exporter. 





Standard of Jersey, Gulf, 
and the Royal Dutch Shell 
share supremacy in Latin 
American oil production. 
The territory boasts the 
world’s largest oil refinery 
and the deepest well yet 
sunk—10,585 feet down. 


Upper Left: International 
Petroleum Co. operation at 
Talara, Peru. Upper Right: 
Lago Petroleum flow sta- 
tion at La Rosa, Venezuela. 
Left: International’s 
Negritos (Peru) refinery. 
Right: Santa Fé, Argentina. 
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Photograph at upper left by Aerial Explorations, Inc.; upper right, courtesy Raymond Concrete Pile Company; center, 
courtesy Technology Review; lower left, from Ewing Galloway; lower right, courtesy Standard Oil Company (New Jersey). 














PARTY OF THE SECOND PART 





Our trade with the Americas is very old, but our 
investment in them is quite new. In 1900, it is esti- 
mated, we had only 35 millions in South America and 
10 millions in Central America. By 1912 we had 175 
millions in South America and 40 millions in Central 
America. These were practically all direct invest- 


ments by American corporations, for the era of lending 


had not begun. 

At the end of 1930, our direct investments in South 
America had risen to 1,631 millions. In addition, we 
had loaned 1,410 millions. In Central America our 
direct investments had risen to 236 millions and we 
had loaned 37 millions. 

Take the direct investments. The largest, 440 
millions, isin Chile. The biggest single item of this is 
copper, which is owned by the Anaconda Copper 
Company, the Kennecott Copper Corporation, and the 
American Smelting & Refining Company. In nitrates 
Grace & Company and the du Ponts have heavy 
interests, while the Bethlehem Steel Company owns a 
large ore field. 

After these the next largest direct investment 
is in Argentina, and the largest single item of this is 
the plants of the Chicago packers. Both the Standard 
Oil Company of California and the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey have considerable investments 
through subsidiaries, and at Buenos Aires the Inter- 
national Cement Corporation has a large plant. Both 
Ford and General Motors have assembly plants which 
do some manufacturing, and several of the tire com- 
panies have established factories, while all our inter- 
national companies, such as the Aluminum Company, 
the General Electric, the Westinghouse, International 
Harvester, National Cash Register, Otis Elevator, and 
so on, have extensive sales offices, with or without 
assembly facilities. 


Oil to Elevators 


A good deal of American capital is invested with 
local capital in textile and other concerns. In Vene- 
zuela we have 247 millions in oil and asphalt, most of 
the principal American companies being interested. 
In Brazil we have 210 millions, divided among the 
manganese mines of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, the plants of the Chicago packers, the public 
utilities of Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo, the automo- 
bile plants of the Ford and General Motors companies, 
and the rubber plantations of the Ford company— 
which are still in the experimental stage, although a 
large amount of money has been invested in them. 

The balance of our investment is distributed among 
a great number of our international companies, many 
of whom have plants. In Peru we have 124 millions, 
the largest item being copper mining. The Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey has the largest petroleum 
investment. In Colombia we have 129 millions di- 
rectly invested, the chief item being petroleum. The 
United Fruit Company has a heavy investment in 
banana lands and railways around Santa Marta. In 
Bolivia we have only 61 millions, largely in tin, which 
is principally owned by the National Lead Company, 
the Guggenheims, and Grace & Company. 

Our direct investments in the other countries of 
South America are quite small and our direct invest- 
ment in Central America is, barring the Panama 
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Canal, principally that of the United Fruit Company 
in bananas and of the International Railways. 

These direct investments, it will be noted, amount 
to considerably more than the loans which have been 
put in the foreground. In Central America our direct 
investments are large and our loans are small, but 
in South America the loans run to within 220 millions 
of the direct investments and in Argentina, Brazil, 
Colombia, and Uruguay our loans exceed our direct 
investments. These direct investments are good or 
bad according to the vicissitudes of trade. They are 
none of them today worth face value, but they are 
no worse off than similar investments in the United 
States. 


Loans Gone South 


The direct loans, especially to the governments and 
the units of the governments, are in by no means a 
satisfactory condition. However, fewer of them are 
in default than would be imagined from the prices at 
which they are quoted. At the moment of writing, 
the only American-placed issues which are in default 
in Central America are two issues in Salvador. And 
Salvador is a country which has in the past submitted 
to organizing for the payment of its debts. 

In South America, where the loans are larger, the 
picture is not so pretty, but it is not so bad as it might 
seem. In Argentina none of the long roster of loans 
is in default. In Bolivia all four loans are in default. 
In Brazil twenty-three loans are in whole or partial 
default, while on the four direct government issues 
interest and sinking-fund payments have been sus- 
pended for three years and the interest is being met 
with scrip. The state of Minas Geraes paid the in- 
terest and sinking fund on its secured loan out of 
reserve. The state of Rio de Janeiro has kept up the 
service on its loan, and so has the state of Sao Paulo 
on its coffee realization loan. The Paulista Railway 
Company is also on the honor list. 


Economic ” Trade-Lasts” 


Of the sixteen Chilean loans, all are in default except 
that of the Lautaro Nitrate Company. The Republic 
of Colombia has kept up the service on its two loans, 
the City of Barranquilla has done likewise on its five 
loans, the service on three of the issues of the Agricul- 
tural Mortgage Bank have been kept up and a fourth 
has been partially kept up. One of the issues of the 
Mortgage Bank of Colombia is still being paid and 
so are two of the issues of the Department of Cauca 
Valley. 

All the other Colombian issues are in default. All 
the issues of Peru are in default, and in Uruguay 
all the issues are in default except one of the City 
of Montevideo. 

By the time this article appears the above debt 
roster will have been changed. But this can be said: 
Our trade with the Americas has been progressing since 
the war at a rate which supports the statement that 
the United States is the economic complement of these 
countries and that the entire continent is forming into 
an economic unit. As we import from our neighbors 
to the south, they willimport from us. Their prosper- 
ity depends on ours. 
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Whip, Mallet, and Pigskin 








By EDWARD TOMLINSON 








Horses, for racing and for polo, lead in the affections of Latin 


America’s sporting blood, while the grimy soccer ball, not the gayly 


clad toreador of Spanish heritage, charms the commonalty 


October. The Avenida Alvear is completely 

choked, gorged with automobiles. The élite and 
prominent of Buenos Aires are on their way to Pa- 
lermo. They pour out of those feudalistic castles 
and palaces along the Park Avenue—Mayfair Road of 
the Argentine capital like silk-hatted, gay-bonneted 
communicants out of Fifth Avenue cathedrals on 
Easter Sunday. In fact this procession wends its 
way toward the Hipédromo Argentina with much the 
same devoutness as that affluent New Yorkers dis- 
play in bringing the Lenten season to a tailored and 
coiffeured climax. Like the Manhattanites, these 
Southern metropolitans are performing a traditional 
rite. They do it in grand and impressive style. 

There is racing nearly every Sunday and holiday 
in Buenos Aires, the Paris of the southern hemisphere. 
But the Grand National—Annual Derby—s the year’s 
outstanding performance at the race course nearest 
a jockey’s idea of heaven. This event brings forth 
the most exclusive society group in all South America. 
Not to go forth in all your smart toggery on this day, 
whether you are fifteen or fifty, is automatically to 
reduce yourself to the ranks of the also rans—par- 
ticularly if you or any of your ancestors ever signed 
the roll of that historic old institution on the Calle 
Florida—the Jockey Club. And you would hardly 
be considered of the first water if you—or they— 


hadn’t. 


[ IS two o'clock on a Sunday afternoon in early 


Family Rodeos 


The Dia de la Raza (just plain Columbus Day in 
North America) was celebrated only a few days ago. 
That was a day for parades, fiestas, patriotic demon- 
strations, and Te Deums. This is another matter. 
It is the first gay outdoor social function of the damp- 
ish, chilly springtime. Besides, if you had the price, 
you probably have but recently returned from the 
Riviera, or perhaps Rio’s Copacobanna, and you 
want to see and be seen by your friends. You want to 
meet the phalanx of aunts, uncles, nieces, nephews, 
cousins—from first to fourth—whom you did not meet 
at tea or dinner the day before. Argentine families 
are small tribes. 

The Jockey Club members’ stand is a symphony 
of color, splashed with floral rainbows. It seats 


about five thousand and is appropriately flanked by 
the none too modest stands in which the middle 
portion of the general public pack themselves like 
too many sardines in a can. The commoners—of 
which some hundred and twenty thousand souls are 
present—revel in racing and _ betting—particularly 
betting. At Palermo betting becomes at once a sci- 
ence and an art. 


The President, a Little Late 


The multitude of racing enthusiasts are present 
for the first race. Club members, diplomats, and 
other large fry—except for a few chronic old sports- 
men and Victorian whiskered devotees of the turf— 
foregather in the drawing-rooms and restaurants of 
the grandstand inclosure. They linger and mill about 
here, bowing and greeting, until the President arrives 
to lend his official and interested presence to the oc- 
casion. He never appears until after the first race. 
And the Gran Nacional is the third event of the day. 
This is a perfect drama—as well as a series of races— 
planned with meticulous care and taste. All must 
work up to a climax befitting the Latin temperament. 

The first race over, there is a fanfare of trumpets. 
The band bursts out with the scintillating San Lorenzo 
(The Stars and Stripes of Argentina). Word goes 
round that the nation’s first citizen is now approach- 
ing. And there he is, strangely enough in an ancient 
buggy drawn by four spirited horses. A motor would 
be out of place in surroundings dedicated to the 
glorification of the horse. He is followed by a 
mounted platoon of his private guards in their blue 
uniforms tinged with scarlet. The cavalcade pro- 
ceeds briskly down the tracks while the assemblage 
rises and roars its welcome. You sense that this 
is his crowd—that he is of the aristocracy. It was 
not so with Hipolito Irigoyen a few years ago. That 
rugged old hombre once threatened to abolish racing. 
But he would scarcely have succeeded, even if he had 
not himself been abolished. Directly in front of the 
Jockey Club enclosure the carriage halts. The Presi- 
dent alights and follows the red carpet up to his private 
box in the solar plexus of national exclusiveness. 

Now all eyes turn to the tracks. Leguisamo, 
Acosta, and other popular jockeys saunter into place. 
The day will begin in earnest. The stage has been 
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Cock fighting is a popular outdoor sport in 
southern Mexico. Contestants encourage 
their feathered entries. Upper Right: 
Rio’s famous Jockey Club. Below: Se- 
fioritas of Mexico City appreciate a bull 
fight—and their own colorful fashion show. 





Photograph at upper left from Ewing Galloway; upper right, from R. I. Nesmith & Associates; left center, 


Burto: 


m Holmes from Ewing Galloway; right center, by Clara E. Sipprell; bottom, James Sawders, from Nesmith. 





Above: South Ameri- 
cans, like Parisians, 
enjoy eating, drinking, 
talking out of doors. 
On feast days and 
holidays (too numer- 
ous to mention) they 
are even more given 
to merrymaking than 
on ordinary days (too 
few to be tiresome). 
Left: A market scene, 
San Miguel, Mexico. 
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properly set—the populace is assembled, the prologue 
is over, the “king” has arrived, and the curtain goes 
up on the second act. 

Between races everyone strolls. That is every 
gentleman. It wouldn’t be Argentina—in fact, it 
wouldn’t be South America if each gentleman didn’t 
cast at least one gallant glance at every lovely sefiorita. 

Enthusiasm increases with each event until the big 
race. At this juncture even the diplomats who have 
been in a huddle swapping magnificent small talk 
unclinch and give attention to the business of the 
moment. A world event in sport is about to take 
place. Ten graceful pieces of horse flesh, together 
worth a prince’s ransom, are prancing, impatient. 


Win, Place, or Show 


They are off! A few short minutes and one of 
them will have covered its owner with glory. The 
prize? It figures only 100,000 pesos plus some objet 
d’art worth not less than 25,000 pesos. As the flock 
of galloping comets completes the circle, four of them 
neck and neck in the last lap, one hundred and twenty 
thousand Argentines become hysterical. The other 
five thousand are threatened with St. Vitus, but dig- 
nity and social distinction restrain them somewhat. 
You can’t very conveniently wax hilarious in a silk 
hat and frock coat. 

The race ends in a frenzied shout and Tresiete, rid- 
den by Leguisamo, the Earl Sande of South America, 
takes his place among the immortals of racing history. 

Thus, year after year, Republican Buenos Aires 
offers the world the supreme example in royal sport. 
Not only Buenos Aires but nearly every capital on 
the continent. In Rio de Janeiro, in Santiago, Vina 
del Mar, even in Lima, they strive—not quite suc- 
cessfully, however—to eclipse Buenos Aires. In all 
these cities jockeys and horses, not toreadors and bulls, 
rate high among playtime heroes. Popular belief 
to the contrary, the traditional sport of Spain and old 
Mexico is as alien to the leading countries of South 
America as it is to the United States of North America. 

“Don’t forget,” said a prominent Argentine sports- 
man, “we go to St. Moritz, to Monte Carlo and Deau- 
ville, to the English lake country and Scotland. 
There are no bull fights in these places. They do 
not wear the festive costumes of rural Spain and the 
Peninsula. Therefore, there are no bull fights in 
this country. The black sailor hat and velvet jacket 
and pants so delightfully worn by Mr. Douglas Fair- 
banks in his distinctly unlamented Gaucho, have not 
been worn by Argentine gentlemen since Colonial 
times. These things are outmoded. They are not a 
part of the world today.” 

And there you have the modern Americans to the 
south. They insist upon being “‘a part of the world 
today.” They play the games known to the age— 
whether Anglo-Saxon or North American. Golf is the 
piece de résistance of the harassed business man. 
Strictly English cricket and Yankee baseball are 
common indulgences among the youngsters. As a 
formal sport, polo is a runner-up for racing. The 
Hurlingham Cl.ib and the Club Santa Paula in “the 
City of Good Aires” are famous throughout the world. 
Teams from both have recently visited the United 
States and successfully competed with our own best 


WORLD'S WORK for JULY 


players. And polo, if you please, is played not only 
by members of the fashionable clubs in the cities, 
but by the gauchos on the pampas. 

But the universal sport of South America is soccer. 
It is, you might say, the national game along the 
Pacific as well as along the Eastern seaboard. Every 
town and hamlet from the Equator to Patagonia 
maintains its soccer teams, amateur and professional. 
Every leading city has its magnificent stadium. And 
our gauchos are just as devoted to the pigskin as they 
are to polo. 

Soccer, and soccer alone, allows complete play of 
the Latin emotions. You may shout at the races, 
but you shout with a certain decorum. The same is 
true at a polo game. Golf you celebrate with talk, 
just as you do in North America. But at a soccer 
game your enthusiasm knows no bounds. You let 
go all your pent up feelings. A football game be- 
tween Ohio and Oregon would get an enthusiastic 
reception. There would be thousands of sore throats 
and perhaps several dozen battered straw hats. A 
hotly contested soccer game in a South American city 
not infrequently results in several good-sized riots, 
hundreds of frantic fights, thousands of bruised heads, 
and countless marathons of discussion for weeks 
afterward. ‘ 

In company with an Argentine banker I went the 
other day to interview a presidential candidate. The 
secretary detained us for a quarter of an hour to regale 
us with the opinions, likes, and dislikes of his chief. 

“‘Sefiores, I assure you,” he said, “His Excellency 
is profoundly interested in football,’ demonstrating 
the popular respect for the masses—every mother’s 
son of whom votes in Argentina. 

“Not much of a recommendation for the candidate,” 
commented my banker friend as we took leave. 

Don’t ask a gentleman of the first families of Buenos 
Aires if he likes soccer. He wouldn’t think of at- 
tending such a free and easy proceeding as a soccer 
game. Dignity is second nature with him. And 
this sport dispenses with dignity. 





Where Sport is Earnest 


A little while ago the World Soccer Tournament was 
held in Montevideo. Thousands of fans from Europe 
and neighboring countries visited the Uruguayan 
capital. Ship loads came down from Buenos Aires, 
Rosario, La Plata, and other Argentine cities to root 
for the home teams. The Argentines and Uruguay- 
ans outclassed all the others and played against each 
other in the finals. Rivalry was unleashed. Uru- 
guay’s winning of the championship all but caused 
serious diplomatic complications between the two 
governments and threatened to interfere with inter- 
national navigation. 

On the night following the last event captains of 
scores of ships and masters of several North American 
and European liners on their way to Argentine ports 
were thrown into confusion by strange flashes from 
lighthouses on the coast of Uruguay. There were 
long flashes followed by short ones. It transpired 
that the Uruguayan lighthouse keepers were so 
elated by the victory of their team in the Tournament 
that they were flashing to the entire marine world the 
victorious score of four to two. 
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No More the Exploited 








Of wealth produced by the fabrication of finished goods Latin America 
knows virtually nothing, having yielded for four hundred years the 


riches of her soil to foreigners. 


Development of manufacturing now 


becomes the way to future wealth for both promoter and promoted 


Latin America is as colorful and varied as it is, 

relatively, brief. Towering high in its line are 
American pioneers whose capital, enterprise, skill, and 
machinery have greatly helped to make the display 
impressive as well as possible. 

The foundations, of course, lie deep in the past. 
Mining was the first of the major extractive industries, 
being, in addition, the only industry that Spain al- 
lowed in the colonies. Argentina, it is amusing to 
record, now the richest of Latin American nations, was 
the abused stepchild of the colonial administration be- 
cause she had no precious minerals to be exploited. 


Te PAGEANT of industrial development in 


Ancient Workings Opened Again 


Mexico and Peru poured out tremendous quantities 
of gold and silver; emeralds came from Colombia, 
diamonds frorh Brazil, and quills of gold and golden 
ornaments from Venezuela and Ecuador. But the 
Spaniards and Portuguese had little interest in any 
other minerals. In the colonial days, when counter- 
feiting was a capital offense, makers of “‘silver”’ pesos 
out of platinum were summarily hanged in western 
Colombia, now an important source of this most 
precious metal. 

Modern mining in South America has been charac- 
terized primarily by large developments of huge bodies 
of comparatively low-grade ore, for the richer mines 
are of old time. 

Early Spanish prospectors for gold and silver 
combed the hemisphere so thoroughly that most de- 
posits of those two metals have been known for cen- 
turies. They exploited the silver mines of “Upper 
Peru” (what is now Bolivia) and took, it is said, 
seven billion dollars’ worth of silver from its hills, 
which they honeycombed with mines. Ultimately 
the great silver mines of Bolivia were exhausted, and 
their workings went into tin veins. Tin was of little 
use to the Spaniards, except for making bronze church 
bells, and the mines were abandoned. 

The vast modern tin-mining industry of Bolivia has 
largely been built on the reopening of the old silver 
mines, and much foreign capital (in part that of our 
own National Lead Company, in the rich Patifio 
properties) went into Bolivia in the tin boom of 
1924-28, when Bolivia achieved first place in world tin 
production. 


Copper, however, is the great wealth of mines on 
the west coast of South America, and here modern 
American industrialization has worked wonders. The 
Braden Copper Company properties in central Chile 
are a relatively recent discovery developed by the 
Guggenheims, who have had a hand in the develop- 
ment of all three of the great Chilean copper camps. 
The Braden mines are upside-down, so to speak, as the 
workings go upward from the mine mouth, itself 8,000 
feet above the sea. These properties, whose ore comes 
from the crater of an extinct volcano, can mine and 
smelt 10,000 tons of ore a day and produce 100,000 
tons of copper per year. 

Potrerillos, farther north, is the most recent develop- 
ment of Chilean copper, and $40,000,000 was invested 
by the Guggenheim interests to develop a potential 
production of 90,000 tons of copper yearly from known 
resources of 100,000,000 tons. 

At Chuquicamata, in the northern Chilean desert, 
is the Chile Copper Company, first opened by the 
Guggenheims and now held by Anaconda, and produc- 
ing each year over 125,000 tons of refined electrolytic 
copper. The ore runs only 2 per cent copper, but 
enough ore is in sight to last two hundred years. It 
lies in a vast low mountain and is mined by electric 
power shovels which pick up half a carload at a “bite,” 
digging away the mountain with immense shelving 
cuts, transporting it in big freight cars to the mill, 
where the cars are dumped bodily and their contents 
poured into giant crushers. The mill itself, a tremen- 
dous and mightily efficient installation, finishes the 
work, and the leavings are carried off again, to build a 
new mountain as big as the first—but minus copper. 


Mines, 14,000 Feet Up 


These properties were anciently known, and relics 
of the past have been dug up by those eight-yard 
shovels, the list including strange contrasts, ranging 
from royal diadems of gold from a chieftain’s grave to 
the body of an Indian miner, killed long ago, mummi- 
fied in solid copper. The modern operations turn the 
copper sulphide into refined electrolytic at a cost 
which may yet be as low as those of Katanga, in Africa, 
whose cheap metal has upset the copper world. 

In Peru, as well as in Chile, copper is king. In the 
highlands lie the Cerro de Pasco mines, their: work- 
ings higher than the summit of (Continued on Page 46) 



















POT POURRI OF 


Left: Creatures of antediluvian mien 
inhabit the volcano-studded Galapagos 
Islands, which lie 600 miles off the coast 
of Ecuador. In the iguana lizard (here 
shown) and in equally strange turtles and 
birds Charles Darwin and—more lately— 
William Beebe found much to interest the 
student of evolution. Below: An Aymara 
Indian of Bolivia, fashioning shirts (much 
prized by compatriots) out of old flour bags. 























Below: Huge cassava cakes, 
packed in banana leaves 
stretched on a frame of tough 
vines, are trundled to market 
and sold to the highest bid- 
der. We think of the cassava 
root as the source of tapioca; 
in Brazil the tubers are used 
for flour and for thickening. 
Lower Right: In the Ecuador 
hinterland, if you get up 
very early, you may spy the 
plowman trudging off to work. 
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Photograph at upper left from American Museum of Natural History, Y.; center, by Roberto 
Gerstmann, courtesy Consulate General of Bolivia; lower left and lower Ment, courtesy Thomas F. Lee. 
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LOCAL COLOR 


Right: A native of Surinam, Dutch Guiana— 
and a buxom one, to say the least. Below: A 
bull zebu, prized possession of President Gomez 
of Venezuela. The famous hook-and-eye slogan, 
See That Hump, applies with equal force to the 
distinguishing feature of the species, which is 
usually found (domesticated) in the Far East 
and in Africa. Scientific name: Bos indicus. 



























































Lower Left: These pictur- 
esque reed-sailed craft are 
typical of Lake Titicaca. 
This inland sea, 12,500 feet 
above sea level and covering 
an area of more than 5,500 
square miles, lies partly in 
Bolivia, partly in Peru. Be- 
low: Organized in the Ger- 
man fashion and rigorously 
trained, Bolivia’s dashing 
cavalrymen parade through 
the streets of La Paz. 








Photograph at upper right: courtesy Aluminum Company of America; center, courtesy Thomas F. Lee; lower 
left, by R. B. Hoit, from Nesmith; lower right, by Roberto Gerstmann, courtesy Consulate General of Bolivia. 
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Pike’s Peak. Here were once silver mines, which 
turned into copper as the workings went lower, but 
with enough silver and gold content to pay, in normal 
times, for the cgst of operating the property and its 
big smelter, leaving the copper for profit. Out of its 
earnings, early in 1929, the company set aside the tidy 
sum of $15,000,000 for the erection of a 35,000-horse- 
power electric plant and the drilling of a six-mile tunnel 
beneath the workings. Cerro de Pasco’s modern 
development, by Americans, dates only from the be- 
ginning of the century. It belongs to the same group 
that owns the famous Homestake mines in the Dako- 
tas. 


Brazil—’Every Known Mineral” 


Brazil alone, of the countries in South America 
(Mexico has throughout her history been a great gold 
producer), is an important contributor to the gold sup- 
ply of the world. But here Americans have not been 
predominant. The largest and most interesting gold 
mine in Brazil is a British property, St. John del Rey. 
Its mine workings, the deepest in the world, lie 7,533 
feet below the surface and 4,300 feet below sea level. 
It produced 115,000 ounces in 1931, and paid £61,000 
in dividends. The mine is air-conditioned exactly 
like your favorite movie theater. 

But actually the mineral resources of Brazil have 
literally “hardly been scratched.” Percival Farquhar, 
a picturesque figure still active in Latin American 
development, holds the rights to a literal mountain of 
iron, which at some not distant date the world may 
need, and have. Every known mineral, it is said, 
exists in Brazil, and in Peru as well. Brazil, with a 
profusion of gems, yields the hardest and most bril- 
liant diamonds in the world, and the most useful in 
industry. One of the loveliest of modern discoveries 
of large gems, a glowing pink diamond close to an inch 
in diameter, is visible for the asking in the hands of 
an American gem merchant, A. H. Byrckett, who sets 
his table of jewels and mementos before the tourists 
daily at the luncheon hour in the beautiful Gloria 
Hotel in Rio de Janeiro. 


Cables at Any Cost 


The list of industries in which North Americans have 
worked side by side with Latin Americans must, after 
mining, turn to communications. Of the various 
phases of communications, the story of the cables is 
as romantic and magnificent as the creation of those 
immense copper industries in the Chilean desert. 
James Smyser founded the All-America Cables— 
although the name did not come until long after he had 
dreamed and worked toward an all-American cable 
encircling the Americas. First Mexico, then Panama 
and Central America, then Peru, Chile, across the 
Andes to Argentina, and thence northward to Brazil, 
they marched. The cable from Buenos Aires across 
the Rio de la Plata to Uruguay, because of legal diffi- 
culties, had to be laid at night. When it came to 
getting into Brazil, the opposition of the British- 
owned Eastern Telegraph Company was so powerful 
that in order to reach both Rio de Janeiro, the capital, 
and Sao Paulo, the coffee metropolis of the South, two 
separate cables had to be laid from Montevideo, 
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Uruguay, more than a thousand miles to Brazil—to 
two towns 300 miles apart. But the job was done, in 
1919, and from then on began the history of a great 
business pioneer of our own time, John L. Merrill, who 
re-created the cable business of South America by re- 
ducing the rates to a point where the cables could be 
used freely. From $3.50 a word to 48 cents, between 
Buenos Aires and New York, tells eloquently his story. 

The international telephone was put in with the 
codperation of the All-America Cables, after that 
company became a part of the I. T. & T. of Sosthenes 
Behn, an American (born in Porto Rico) who is the 
guiding genius of that world-wide communications 
system. Today it serves virtually every country in 
Latin America, by wireless, over the long distance, 
although the cable ducts across the Andes furnish the 
route for the Argentine-Chilean telephone there. 
Today, men speak by telephone from desk to desk in 
New York and Buenos Aires, for business hours are 
identical between the Americas. 

But cables and the exchange of words are but part 
of the picture of communications. Railways have 
been built step by step through the past seventy 
years. Henry Meiggs, the American from California 
who induced the Peruvian government to finance his 
construction, built two of the most stupendous rail- 
ways in the world: the Central of Peru, which crosses 
the summit of the Andes in a tunnel 15,680 feet above 
the level of the sea (the passenger train carries an oxy- 
gen tank if your heart goes back on you), and the 
Peruvian Southern, which climbs the Andes, again, 
and serves the ancient Inca capital, Cuzco. 


Railroading and Politicians 


Other railway romances abound. The brothers 
Wheelwright, in Chile, dreamed of a railway across 
the Andes into Argentina, and while they did not 
themselves build it, it stands now a finished product. 
The story of railway building and operation in Latin 
America is a record of brave men and of the faith and 
devotion of governments. Presidents have risen to 
power as railway builders, and others have fallen from 
their high office because of the costs and scandals of 
rail construction. The railways of South’ America 
have, however, as good railways must, run ahead of 
material development, and have aided it. 

The coming decade promises to be an era of highway 
development in Latin America, just as the latter years 
of the last century were marked by frenzied concession- 
seeking and pushing of railway construction. 

Of other means of communication (airplane routes 
are treated elsewhere in this issue) only the first and 
most substantial remains for a word. American ships 
have sailed Latin American waters since the earliest 
days of the Yankee clippers and their less beautiful 
sisters, the whaling ships. The ports of South Amer- 
ica have been our ports of call for more than a century. 

The early American merchant princes flew their 
flags, too, to South America, and that of the House of 
Grace was well known on the Pacific more than half a 
century ago. Each decade has seen improving service, 
and a firmer hold, until today, as in many previous 
times of commercial stress, the Grace ships virtually 
alone furnish fine service to the storied west coast of 
South America. New and faster ships, in time of 




















SHIPPING 


Right: Bananas. From 
South American dock 
to refrigerated hold the 
conveyor belt carries 
the enormous green 
bunches. They can be 
ripened, by exposure 
to light, as needed for 
the U. S. retail trade. 




























Left: Buenos Aires. 
Its impressive skyline 
rivals that of many a 
North American city. 
In the harbor lies the 
Munson Line’s steam- 
ship Western World. 
Below: Opening a lock 
in the Panama Canal. 





Photograph at top, courtesy York Ice Machinery Corporation; left center, courtesy Munson Lines; 
right center, Aerial Explorations, Inc.; bottom, James Sawders, from R. I. Nesmith & Associates, 





Below: Callao, Peru. 
The city’s modern port 
works were built by 
the Frederick Snare 
Corp., which now has 
under construction a 
shipping terminal at 
Cartagena, Colombia. 
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cheaper production, are being built in American ship- 
yards, under government subsidy, to be the Grace 
liners of the future. 

On the Atlantic coast the British for generations 
held the monopoly. Until the World War, the best 
way to go from New York to Rio de Janeiro or Buenos 
Aires was by way of London. Just prior to the war a 
British line, Lamport & Holt, put in direct service 
between New York and Buenos Aires. After the war 
the Munson line—long known in the coastal trade and 
under the genius of another pioneer, Frank Munson— 
put on big Shipping Board vessels to South American 
ports. 

Pioneering de luxe it was, in those years, and the 
battle is still keen between the Munson Line and the 
Furness Line, which took the place of Lamport & 
Holt following the tragic disaster of the sinking of 
the Vestris in 1928. 


Untapped Wealth of Oil 


Beyond this romance of mining and communica- 
tions there loom other industrial developments. 
Petroleum has grown from a wildcat prospect in Mex- 
ico to an industry that is probably capable of produc- 
ing as much oil in Latin America as in the United 
States. 

Peru, Colombia, Venezuela, Ecuador, and the 
Argentine are pouring forth their black gold, and 
Bolivia, with vast fields on its eastern slopes already 
proven, is ready for tapping when the world needs its 
oil—symbol of the inexhaustible wealth of this fuel, at 
any rate, in Latin America. 

The meat-packing industry has populated the Ar- 
gentine pampa, the Uruguayan upland, and the plains 
of southern Brazil with shorthorn cattle and estab- 
lished the largest and most modern types of packing 
houses in all of these countries. Once the cattle were 
killed for their hides, and the only “by products” were 
beef extract and dried or “jerked” beef, a limited 
export item. The modern packing industry sends 
chilled beef to all of Europe, and hides to the whole 
world. It is overwhelming in its importance and as a 
symbol of the wealth of the future. 


The Bulb Supplants the Candle 


Behind and through all this runs, still, the romance 
of men, and the potentialities of their harnessing of the 
forces of nature to their will and to the progress and 
happiness of other men. In Buenos Aires the largest 
steam plant for generating electric power in the world, 
outside the United States, operates on pulverized coal 
imported from abroad, while millions of hydroelectric 
horsepower go to waste a thousand miles in the interior 
at Iguazzu Falls. The time has not yet come when 
waterpower, with transmission for vast distances 
added, is cheaper than coal plants at seaside, but some 
day its need will come. 

The very life of the South Americans, nevertheless, 
has undergone a vital change through electricity. 
Electric heating, cooking, and cooling have entered 
wholesale into the common ways of people to whose 
fathers one candle furnished the only light in huts 
where today electric light and an electric iron, if no 
more, mark the march of progress. 
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It has been a great job. Faith in the future and the 
sound principle of diversification led Sidney Z. Mit- 
chell, head of the powerful Electric Bond & Share 
Company, and the American pioneer of this movement 
of American capital into electrical enterprises in Latin 
America, to turn his face to foreign lands. Today his 
American & Foreign Power Company, headed by C. E. 
Calder (younger than any of the other “pioneers”’ 
but a pioneer none the less), has founded more than a 
hundred local power companies, a not inconsiderable 
part of whose stock is owned by the people of the coun- 
tries and the towns served. 

The coming of American methods has benefited 
the peoples of Latin America in very practical ways. 
Few wise in the ways of Latin Americans believed that 
electric ranges could be sold in Guatemala, yet 93 were 
sold the first year, and 3,300 sold in Latin America in 
company stores last year, an increase of 1,000 over 
1930. 

There are many lessons to be drawn from these in- 
creasing contacts between North and South America. 
One is the response to the profound change in attitude 
that the North Americans have brought into Latin 
American affairs, and in which they have changed, 
themselves, in the past quarter century. Today their 
capital goes in to develop these public utilities as 
businesses, and not as concessions which expire in time 
and tempt the foreigner (chiefly British and French, 
in the old days) to slacken his effort and let his plant 
run down as the end of the concession approaches. 
They build and remain, and enter into the life of the 
countries to which they go. 

So, at length, we find capital, skill, and machines 
rapidly flowing between our country and the countries 
with whose future our own seems so closely linked. 


Banishing Economic Slavery 


Culturally and politically, we have found the forging 
of friendship and mutual appreciation somewhat diffi- 
cult, but with men and with the mutual profits of 
business development, we have found a universal key. 
Our principle, evolved here, of the creating of higher 
purchasing power through better wages, has been 
carried into Latin America, and has created there a 
welcome for us that is evolving into codperation both 
in business and in all other international relations. 
It gave the Latin Americans their first glimpse of their 
potentialities in a modern world, where business lays 
the foundations for culture, and where prosperity gives 
men the opportunity to advance individually, and as 
nations. The sun whose clouds of poverty and eco- 
nomic slavery we have rolled back for Latin America 
in the past two decades through our new trade methods 
and our engineering developments, shines for us as for 
them. 

Our Latin American investments, momentarily 
anathema to our bankers and investors, retain still the 
potentialities which called them into being. Develop- 
ment from within, at a slower rate to be sure, but 
development none the less, is making markets and 
prosperity, and their own capita!. Our greatest 
potentialities for world trade are tied in with that rich 
future of theirs. It is a priceless heritage from our 
own friendly business wisdom, and the years directly 
before us will give opportunity for its full realization. 
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Roaring Down to Rio 








First, the story of Juan Terry Trippe, who on hope and a list of 
endorsers made American planes hum a new verse for this salty song; 
and, second, the tale of a cold-cream conquistador from New York 
whose Pegasus was Pan-American Airways 


N ALMOST the identical day last autumn 
Inspiration alighted on the brows of two en- 
terprising cold-cream manufacturers—one in 

Hamburg, Germany, the other in Jersey City, N. J. 
Their simultaneous thought was to create for the 
South American trade, for which they had sharply 
contested for years, a fragrant antisunburn cream. 

Briskly the Hamburg manufacturer went about 
making up his unguent, purchasing jars, labels, and 
sales literature. On a certain Saturday morning his 
first shipment began its fourteen-day journey by fast 
steamer to Rio. 

An hour later, his American competitor, while furi- 
ously mixing an experimental batch of cream, learned 
by confidential cable of the German menace already 
on the high seas. By the fastest American steamer 
it was, he knew, fourteen days to Rio, by the slowest 
twenty-seven. So, at noon Saturday, he telephoned 
the offices of Pan American Airways. 

“‘How soon,” he demanded excitedly, “‘can you get 
my cold cream to Rio de Janeiro?” ‘Seven days,” 
came the answer—and the deal was done. 


Skimming the Cream 


By working throughout Saturday night and half of 
Sunday, the Jersey manufacturer was able to produce 
a sample line of thirty one-pound jars of cream, artis- 
tically labeled. His shipment proceeded by express 
train, in care of the conductor, to Miami where, on 
Tuesday morning, it was whisked by motor to the 
P.A.A. flying field and into the hold of a Commodore 
plane. ~ 

Six days later Jersey City’s gift to the senhoritas of 
Brazil was set down in Rio, nearly 10,000 miles away, 
and on Monday morning salesmen for the New York 
firm were calling on their trade. So quickly and 
liberally did the merchants of Rio buy that sheaves of 
orders already were on their way back to New York 
via P.A.A. airmail when, at the end of the week, the 
Hamburg consignment arrived. 

Such examples of the mounting value of the Ameri- 
can merchant marine of the air might be multiplied 
less amusingly by almost the number of business days 
in the year. Daily our international air system— 
extending from the Gulf and the Rio Grande to Buenos 
Aires—demonstrates its indispensability to banking, 
commerce, diplomacy, and national prestige. 


Today no instrument is more effective than the air- 
plane in establishing trade ties with the vast Latin 
American market that was unceremoniously dumped 
into the lap of Uncle Sam when Europe went to war in 
1914, It is an area in which Americans have invested 
more than six billion dollars and in which, in normal 
years, we do an annual business of more than two 


billion dollars. 


The Great Winged Fleet 


Uncle Sam’s prestige in South America is now up- 
held through Pan American Airways by the largest 
and most efficient air transport system in the world. 
Its lines both circle and bisect the Caribbean, extend 
entirely around the South American continent, and 
link with the United States thirty-two countries and 
colonies in the western hemisphere. Of the twenty- 
one South American republics, only Bolivia and Para- 
guay are unconnected with the U.S. by Pan American. 

Over its 22,660 miles of highly organized, radio- 
equipped airlines, a fleet of more than one hundred 
airliners, carrying mail, passengers, and express, main- 
tain schedules with 99.81 per cent perfect regularity. 
Such an astonishing operating ratio is unapproached 
by any other airline in the world. 

Neither Pan American’s size, efficiency, steady 
monthly gains in traffic, nor corporate profit in 1931, 
however, is so remarkable as the speed of its growth in 
a highly competitive field. In less than three years it 
outstripped not only the numerous independent and 
national airlines of South America but the long- 
established, heavily subsidized French and German 
international services as well. 

The first of these—the Compagnie Générale Aéro- 
postale—was founded a few months after the Armis- 
tice by Pierre Latécoére with the assistance of the 
French government, which granted both a monopoly 
and a subsidy to Aéropostale in order to revive French 
commercial contacts in Africa and South America. 
Purchased in 1925 by Marcel Lafont, noted Franco- 
American capitalist, Aéropostale now operates under 
subsidy a 7,500-mile mail and express line from Paris 
to Buenos Aires and Santiago de Chile, via Toulouse, 
Barcelona, Tangiers, Dakar, Natal, and Rio de Ja- 
neiro. Between Dakar and Natal, French warships 
speed the mails over a water hazard that in a few 
years will be spanned by wings. (Continued on Page 52) 








Supplementing the service of Interna- 
tional Railways (Central America) 
are the human pack animals of which 
sample is shown above. The covered 
ox carts of Guatemala City (right) are 
typical of the surrounding region. 
They creak along over cobblestones 
laid down by Spanish adventurers. 
If wheels are greased (thus removing 
squeak), oxen refuse to pull. The 
musical accompaniment is essential. 


TRANSPORTATION— 


A Pan-Am Clipper (top left) landing at Miami 
with passengers and mail from South America. 
Above: A mammoth snow cut of the Transandine 
Railroad linking Chile and Argentina. The 
Andes can be crossed—otherwise—only by plane. 
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Photograph at upper left by Frank Turgeon, Jr., courtesy Pan American Airways System: upper 
right, from Publishers’ Photo Service; center, by James Sawders, from R. I. Nesmith & Associates. 




















LAND AND SKY 


Santiago-bound in a Pangrace plane 
after spanning the Andes. Below: 
A boulevard of Montevideo, Uru- 
guay, skirts a popular beach, where 
automobiles add to the excitement. 
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At many points in the 22,000-mile network of 
Pan American Airways, mail is transferred 
directly from plane to oxcart. To Latin Amer- 
ica’s transportation system the Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works and the J. G. Brill Co. (both of 
Philadelphia) contribute locomotives, trolley cars. 


Photograph at upper right, courtesy Grace Log; upper middle, from Publishers’ Photo Service; 
lower middle, courtesy Pan American Airways System; lower left, courtesy Thomas F. Lee. 
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In 1920 what is regarded as the first successful com- 
mercial airline in the world was established in Colom- 
bia by Peter Paul von Bauer, adventurous former 
Austrian Army flyer. His concern, the Sociedad 
Colombo Alemana de Transportes Aereos (Scadta), 
is now the national air service of Colombia and oper- 
ates some 1,700 miles of airways. Using German 
planes and pilots Scadta covers the 630-mile course of 
the Magdalena River between Barranquilla and 
Bogota in less than a day, supplanting an eight or ten 
day journey on uncertain river steamers. 


Berlin to Buenos Aires 


In 1925, Von Bauer, Scadta’s chief, made a perilous 
flight to Washington to solicit a U. S. airmail contract, 
but the Post Office Department, although admiring 
his hardihood, patriotically denied the request. In 
1931 Pan American acquired a large stock interest in 
Scadta, and the lines were interconnected. 

German capital and governmental support back 
operations of the Condor Syndicate, Ltd., which 
started in a small way on the eastern coast of South 
America and in Brazil in 1928, only a few weeks behind 
the French. This syndicate now operates 2,300 miles 
of air routes in South America in addition to an in- 
ternational mail service. Mail is flown to Natal 
whence fast steamers carry it across the South Atlantic 
to the Canary Islands to connect with planes of the 
Deutsche Luft Hansa (with which Condor is closely 
affiliated) for the trip northward. Only nine days now 
separate Berlin and Buenos Aires by this route. 

The Germans virtually sewed up Bolivia aerially in 
1925, before Pan American was born. In that year, 
the centenary of Bolivia’s independence, the German 
colony at La Paz presented to the Bolivian govern- 
ment a German plane. Shortly thereafter a local 
company (Lloyd Aereos Boliviano) was formed which, 
with the aid of a Bolivian subsidy, has extended its 
network to cover nearly 2,300 miles. 

Add to this picture a dozen or more national air 
services—developed by the various governments to 
greater or lesser degrees of size and efficiency—plus 
several independent operators and you have the com- 
petitive conditions which Pan American faced at the 
outset in October, 1927. Chiefly responsible for its 
swift conquest of the Latin American airlanes is a 
large, dark, serious young man: Juan Terry Trippe, 
33-year-old president and general manager of a 


$19,000,000 air-transport corps. 


Navy Flyer Makes Good! 


Interested in aviation from boyhood, Trippe was 
proceeding purposefully through Yale when the war 
intervened. He enlisted in the naval air corps, got 
his first real taste of flying, and at the end of hostilities 
returned to New Haven, where he organized the Yale 
Flying Club. After his delayed graduation in 1920, 
Trippe yearned to follow aviation but the tradition of 
his banker father, who died when Juan was quite 
young, prevailed and he began a conventional Wall 
Street apprenticeship with Lee, Higginson & Company. 

Downtown Trippe acquired two things—sound 
financial training and the support of wealthy young 
men, some of whom he had known at Yale. Aided 
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by Cornelius Vanderbilt Whitney, William H. Vander- 
bilt, and Percy A. Rockefeller, he launched in 1925 a 
small commercial airline from Manhattan to the 
haughty Hamptons, the rhinestone tip of northern 
Long Island. 

His next venture, in 1926, was the formation of 
Colonial Air Transport, flying between New York and 
Boston. When in 1927 the government decided to 
entrust the delivery of mail to private enterprise, 
Colonial received Air Mail Contract No. 1. 

Having fairly well convinced the Messrs. Whitney, 
Vanderbilt, and others that air transport could be 
made a business as well as a sporting proposition, 
Trippe moved south in the autumn of 1927 and set up 
a 90-mile airline between Key West and Havana. 
Trippe’s maneuvers thereafter baffle the eye. 

First he formed a holding company (the Aviation 
Corporation of the Americas, now changed to Pan 
American Airways Corporation) whose stock he 
placed with the principal American banking, steam- 
ship, mining, oil, and other commercial interests. 
Supported by this substantial group, Trippe obtained 
airmail contracts from the United States and other 
governments. 

A considerable sum of money was needed to create 
an international air-transport system. The U. S. 
government—which spent $630 per mile to build its 
domestic airways and expends $340 per mile annually 
to maintain radio communications, weather bureaus, 
beacons, and other markings along them—offers no 
such assistance to extraterritorial airlines. So, ulti- 
mately, it was up to Pan American to establish a chain 
of sixty-six radio ground-control stations, each of 
which also constitutes a meteorological bureau. 


Trippe’s Figure Eight 


Early in 1928 Pan American shifted its eastern base 
from Key West to Miami and established a western 
terminal at Brownsville, Texas. With the codpera- 
tion of W. R. Grace & Company (veteran bankers and 
steamship owners who later took a 50 per cent interest 
in the West Coast trunk line), routes were rapidly 
extended from Brownsville through Mexico, Panama, 
Colombia, and Peru to Santiago, Chile. There a 
shuttle line to Buenos Aires spans the Andes a few 
miles south of Aconcagua, whose 23,080-foot elevation 
makes it the highest peak in the western world. 

While Pan American concentrated on the West 
Coast, a rival group—financially organized, but less 
successfully, along identical lines—sponsored the 
New York, Rio, Buenos Aires Air Line, Inc., a 
$4,000,000 project. In August, 1930, Pan American 
took over Nyrba, its ten huge Commodore flying 
boats, and 9,500 miles of routes. 

Surveying his airlines at this stage, Trippe saw a 
gigantic figure 8 whose upper loop enclosed the Carib- 
bean, the Gulf, and Central America, and whose lower 
loop girdled the southern continent. Six months later 
the young airman added a final touch: bisecting the 
upper loop of the 8 vertically, he linked North and 
South America directly with a 1,250-mile line from 
Miami to Barranquilla, Colombia. 

This, the longest over-water hop in commercial air 
transport, is the ‘transatlantic laboratory” in which 
Pan American is testing operating policies, equipment, 
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and personnel destined ultimately for airmail service 
between New York and the capitals of Europe. Al- 
ready Pan American, in conjunction with Trans- 
american Airlines, is conducting research and tech- 
nical surveys for a tentative route via Canada, Green- 
land, Iceland, and the Shetland Islands. 

Meanwhile, the Miami—Barranquilla course is being 
covered by two seventeen-ton, four-motored, super- 
transports which are the largest planes used on any 
airline in the world. Carrying forty-five passengers 
and a crew of five, the American Clipper and the 
Caribbean Clipper have successfully passed all operat- 
ing tests, and a third “clipper” is under construction 
at the Sikorsky factory in Bridgeport, Conn. 

Pan American planes are operated with a maximum 
of feeling for drama, dignity, and dress. Observe how 
this works: 

It is five A. M. in San Salvador. A rap at the door 
and a voice respectfully reports: ‘“We leave for the 
airport in twenty minutes.” Hurriedly you erase 
whiskers, dress, and step outside to meet a pleasant 
young traffic officer and a dapper steward, both in 
naval style uniforms and white caps, ready to convey 
you to the flying field by automobile. 

At the airport breakfast is waiting and motors are 
roaring. Mechanics have gone over every bolt and 
strut of the 12-passenger, tri-motored plane, and the 
engines are gently warming up as you sip your coffee. 
Meantime, baggage, mail, and express are weighed, 
loaded, marked, and stored away; sandwiches, thermos 
bottles of coffee, ice water, newspapers, and magazines 
already have been put aboard. 


Business Before Pleasure 


One bell sounds. The gates of the hangar open and 
the crew—pilot, co-pilot, radio operator, steward— 
like naval officers on parade, step forward to take 
charge of their ship, pronounced ready by the ground 
crew. The pilot, however, takes no one’s word. His 
keen ear searches for a break in the rhythm of each 
engine’s roar; he checks every instrument on the elab- 
orate panel. The radio man tests his magic box 
which will maintain contact with at least two ground 
stations every fifteen minutes. 

Two bells. The gates swing wide again. Traffic 
manager and port staff escort you, with military pre- 
cision, to the cabin and bid you bon voyage. The 
plane’s doors close and lock. The giant plane taxies 
smoothly across the field to the take-off point. 

At every port along the route this procedure is re- 
peated—much to the liking of the Latin peoples, you 
soon discover; indeed, to the liking of everyone who 
sees it. The precision, the dignity of the huge planes, 
military manners, and jaunty uniforms—in short, the 
drama of it all—inspires respect and confidence in the 
airline and the nation that backs it. 

Along the way business men, diplomats, statesmen, 
and tourists step aboard. On a single day, perhaps, 
the wife of the President of Honduras makes a social 
call upon the First Lady of Salvador; the head of a 
great banking house takes the plane at Panama for 
a conference in Lima; a polo celebrity hurries from the 
States to referee the annual tournaments at Buenos 
Aires; and a New York newspaper correspondent 
rushes southward to observe a current revolution. 
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It is significant, however, that 87 per cent of Pan 
American’s passenger traffic consists of business rather 
than tourist travel. 

During the first four and a half years of its opera- 
tion, Pan American transported 119,425 passengers 
and 7,621,879 pounds of mail and express cargo. 
Carrying an average of 1,000 passengers per week in 
the first quarter of 1932 (a gain of 700 passengers 
monthly over the 1931 period), Pan American took 
first rank among the world’s airlines in volume of 
traffic handled, exceeding by wide margins Britain’s 
Imperial Airways, France’s Aérepostale, and Ger- 
many’s Luft Hansa. 


Explorers’ Overhead 


The field for future expansion of U. S. airways over 
Latin America has no visible limits. It is a territory 
that, because of its topographical barriers, begs for 
aerial development. From the Rio Grande south, 
the continental divide makes it difficult to travel by 
land from coast to coast. Below the equator Ecuador, 
Peru, and Chile are cut off from the remainder of the 
South American continent by the heights of the Andes. 
At the equatorial line the mighty Amazon severs 
the northern and southern sections of the continent by 
water and jungle. 

Over all these barriers the airplane soars with ease, 
obviating tedious journeys by sea or river, formerly 
South America’s most natural means of transporta- 
tion. In five years men have explored by plane more 
of the Amazon than had been adequately described 
during the preceding four centuries. Boundary dis- 
putes have been adjudicated by aerial survey, helping 
to keep the peace between nations. 

Transfer of funds has been accelerated, with a con- 
sequent saving of interest formerly lost during the 
period of “‘float.”” Sight drafts now speed from Buenos 
Aires to New York in seven days instead of requiring 
from two to four weeks. Collections are thus ex- 
pedited and the rapid turnover of capital is promoted. 

Ships’ papers, in order to assure prompt port entry, 
formerly had to accompany the cargo. Nowadays it 
is common procedure in Pan-American trade for the 
captain to sail without papers, confident that even 
with a week’s delay they will arrive in port, via air- 
mail, before he does. 


Beating Their Own Bid 


Strikingly this time advantage was illustrated a few 
weeks ago when the Rosario district, in Argentina, 
called for sealed bids for construction of 100 kilo- 
meters of highway. An internationally known firm 
of New York contractors prepared estimates, framed 
a bid of a little more than $1,000,000, and dispatched 
it by steamer to Buenos Aires. 

The boat was eight days out when word arrived 
that the Rosario government had altered its specifica- 
tions, making changes in the bid imperative. Quickly 
the partners conferred, scanned the revised specifica- 
tions, and drafted a new bid. Carried by a trusted 
employee over Pan American Airways, the second bid 
reached Buenos Aires three days ahead of the one 
that it superseded. Algeresquely the story ends: 

P.S.: They got the job. 
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Controlling the Corporations 





place in the character of industrial ownership. 

A century ago most economic activity was 
carried on by private enterprises. Gradually, through 
the corporation, the size of the industrial unit has in- 
creased while the ownership of each unit has been 
broken up among a multitude of stockholders. This 
dispersion of ownership has progressed so far that the 
relation between the owners of industrial wealth and 
the property in which they have an interest has been 
radically altered. As a result, the larger part of in- 
dustry is conducted today under a form of organiza- 
tion which no longer follows the principles of private 
enterprise. 


ie FUNDAMENTAL change has been taking 


Owners No Longer Control 


The key to this shift is to be found in the very 
marked separation which has developed between the 
ownership of industry and the control of industry. 
On the one hand we have countless stockholders who 
own shares in our great corporations yet are in no 
position, even as a group, to exercise control over their 
own companies. On the other hand, we have men in 
control of these companies who, for the most part, 
have only a very minor share in ownership. 

This separation appears in varying degrees in differ- 
ent companies, but we can distinguish between five 
major types of relationship between owners and con- 
trol. These include (1) control through almost com- 
plete ownership, (2) control through majority owner- 
ship, (3) control through a legal device without 
majority ownership, (4) minority control, and (5) man- 
agement control. Of these, the first three involve 
forms of control resting on a legal base and revolve 
about the right to vote a majority of the voting stock. 
The last two, minority and management controi, are 
extralegal, resting on a factual rather than a legal base. 

The first of these, control through almost complete 
ownership, is found in what may be properly called 
the private corporation—the old private enterprise 


F. R. Altwater 


in a new corporate dress. Of this type is the Ford 
Motor Company, completely owned by Henry Ford 
and his family, with Mr. Ford able to exercise the full 
functions of ownership, control, and ultimate manage- 
ment, 

Control through the ownership of little more than a 
majority of the outstanding stock is the first major 
step in the separation of ownership and control. The 
concentrating of control in the hands of a majority 
means that the minority have lost most of the powers 
of control over the enterprise of which they are part 
owners. For them, at least, the separation of owner- 
ship and control is well-nigh complete, though for the 
majority the two are combined. , 

Among the largest corporations, however, the sepa- 
ration of ownership and control has passed far beyond 
that represented in majority control. In a truly large 
corporation the investment necessary for majority 
ownership is so considerable as to make such control 
extremely expensive. More often control is main- 
tained with a relatively small proportion of ownership 
while the great bulk of the stockholders are without 
control. 


Function of Holding Companies 


In the effort to maintain control of a corporation 
without ownership of a majority of its stock, various 
legal devices have been developed. Of these, the 
most important among the very large companies are: 
the holding company “pyramid,” non-voting stock, 
and vote-weighted stock. The rapidity with which 
the investment necessary to maintain control can be 
reduced by pyramiding is shown by the Van Sweringen 
brothers’ system of holding companies whereby they 
control vast railroad properties extending nearly from 
coast to coast. By this pyramid an investment of less 
than twenty million dollars was able to control eight 
Class-1 railroads having combined assets of more than 
two billion dollars. Less than one per cent of the total 
investment, or hardly more than two per cent of 
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the investment represented by stock, was sufficient to 
control this great system. 

Non-voting stock is a comparatively new device, 
but one which has received so much comment as to 
be thoroughly familiar. It consists in so arranging 
the rights attached to different classes of stock that 
most of the stock is disfranchised, and only a very 
small class, or a class representing a very small in- 
vestment, is permitted to vote. Perhaps the most 
notable example is the non-voting common of the 
Dodge Brothers, Inc., issued in 1925. In this case 
neither the preferred nor four fifths of the common 
stock was entitled to vote in the election of directors. 
By an investment of less than $2,225,000, Dillon, Read 
& Company was able to exercise legal control over this 
$130,000,000 concern. 

Though the use of non-voting common stock has 
met with considerable disfavor, due in part to Pro- 
fessor Ripley’s able exposé, a similar device is being 
employed which accomplishes much the same result 
and is very much less conspicuous. This consists of 
issuing to the controlling group a very large number 
of shares of a class of stock having excessive voting 
power—that is, voting power out of proportion to the 
capital invested. This might properly be called vote- 
weighted stock. A striking use was made of this de- 
vice in the case of the Standard Gas & Electric Com- 
pany. Each share of $l-par preferred stock of that 
company had as much voting power as a $50-par 
common share. In 1929 the million shares of the 
cheap stock were able to cast 41 per cent of the votes 
outstanding. Since the other issues were widely 
owned, this large block of votes gave virtual control 
to its holders. By the addition of a small block of 
common stock, they would 
have had legal control. Here 
a million-dollar par value of 
stock, presumably represent- 
ing a million dollars of invest- 
ment, was able to exercise 
practical control over one bil- 
lion dollars of assets. 

The methods of corpora- 
tion control so far discussed 
have all involved a_ legal 
status. In each case factual 
control has rested primarily 
upon the more or less _ per- 
manent possession of the legal 
power to vote a majority of the voting stock. 

In the typical large corporation, however, control 
does not rest upon legal status. More often it is 
factual, depending upon a strategic position secured 
through a measure of ownership, a share in manage- 
ment, or an external circumstance important to the 
conduct of the enterprise. Such control is less clearly 
defined than the legal forms, is more precarious, and 
more subject to accident and change. It is, however, 
none the less actual. It may be maintained over a 
long period of years, and as a corporation becomes 
larger and its ownership more widespread it tends 
toward a position of security comparable to that of 
legal control—a position from which it can be dis- 
lodged only by a virtual revolution. 

As in the case of legal control, factual control may 
involve varying degrees of ownership—though, of 


pendence. 





Capital, through wide diffusion of 
corporate shares, is now surrender- 
ing control of its property—as 
Labor once surrendered its inde- 
A dispassionate study 
of a significant and disquieting con- 
dition, by Gardiner C. Means, of 
Columbia University’s Law School 
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course, never more than 50 per cent of the voting 
stock. Factual control may rest to a very consider- 
able extent on the ownership of a large minority stock 
interest, or—when stock ownership is widely distri- 
buted—it may lie in the hands of the management. 
No sharp dividing line exists between these two situa- 
tions, but so far as they can be distinguished they may 
properly be referred to as minority control and 
management control. 


Proxies and Minority Control 


Minority control may be said to exist when an in- 
dividual or small group holds a sufficient minority 
stock interest to be in a position to dominate a corpor- 
ation through stock interest. Such a group is commonly 
said to have “working control” of the company, and 
their position is dependent on the wide distribution 
of the remaining stocks. In general, their control 
rests upon their ability to attract from scattered own- 
ers proxies sufficient, when combined with their sub- 
stantial minority interest, to control a majority of the 
votes at the annual elections. 

The larger the company and the wider the distribu- 
tion of its stock, the more difficult it appears to be to 
dislodge such a controlling minority. As a financial 
operation it would be practically impossible for an 
outside interest to purchase a majority of the stock 
of the General Motors Corporation; even a Rockefeller 


‘ would think twice before endeavoring to purchase a 


majority ownership of the Standard Oil Company of 
Indiana. 

Likewise the cost of mobilizing the votes of tens or 
hundreds of thousands of stockholders, by circularizing 

them and perhaps conducting 

a publicity campaign, must 

be such as to prevent any but 

the most wealthy from seek- 
ing this method of seizing 

control from an existing mi- 

nority. This is especially the 

case because the existing con- 
trol can usually charge to the 
corporation the costs of its 
fight to maintain its position. 
There is, however, a serious 
limitation on minority control 
in the possibility that the 
- management may be antag- 
onistic; whereupon a proxy fight may ensue. A 
striking illustration of this was occasioned by the 
open warfare between John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and 
the management of the Standard Oil Company of 
Indiana. Mr. Rockefeller actually held 14.5 per cent 
of the voting stock. He had been in substantial con- 
trol of the company for years. 

Colonel Stewart, the chairman of the board of di- 
rectors and undeniably the driving force behind much 
of that company’s activity, displeased Mr. Rockefeller 
in connection with certain transactions which were the 
subject of discussion during the administration of 
President Harding. He asked Colonel Stewart to 
resign; Stewart refused and did not grant to Mr. 
Rockefeller the use of the proxy machinery at the 
following annual election of directors. 

Thereupon Mr. Rockefeller waged a most dramatic 
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proxy battle against him. He circularized the stock- 
holders, at considerable expense, asking for proxies. 
He engaged the most eminent legal talent to guard 
against any “technical mistakes.” In opposition, 
Colonel Stewart obtained the full support of the exist- 
ing board of directors and sought the support of the 
sixteen thousand employees who were stockholders. 
At this most opportune moment the company de- 
clared a 50 per cent stock dividend. 

The issue was for long in doubt. In the final elec- 
tion of directors Mr. Rockefeller won—59 per cent 
of the votes outstanding, or 65 per cent of the votes 
cast, being in favor of his candidates. Control may 
be said to have remained in his hands. Colonel 
Stewart’s connection with the company was brought 
to a close. 


When Stock is Widely Dispersed 


Could other men with less prestige and financial 
power have retained control with but a 15 per cent 
ownership? Could Mr. Rockefeller have retained 
control if his ownership had been appreciably less? 
Here would seem to be control based on the minimum 
of ownership which would allow it to be held separate 
from the titular management. 

The fifth type of control, and perhaps the most im- 
portant, is that in which ownership is so widely distri- 
buted that no individual or small group has even a 
minority interest large enough to dominate the affairs 
of the company. When the largest single interest 
amounts to but a fraction of one per cent, as in the case 
of several of the largest American corporations, no 
stockholder is in the position through his holdings 
alone to place important pressure upon the manage- 
ment or to use his holdings as a considerable nucleus 
for the accumulation of the majority of votes necessary 
to control. 

This stock dispersion appears to have progressed 
furthest in the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 
The House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce recently reported that the largest stock- 
holder of the Pennsylvania held but 34 hundredths of 
one per cent of the total stock outstanding, while the 
combined holdings of the twenty largest owners was 
less than 2.7 per cent of the total stock. Moreover, 
no director or officer was included among the twenty 
largest holders. The combined holdings of all the 
directors could not have amounted to more than seven 
tenths of one per cent and were presumably very 
much less. Certainly in terms of relative interest the 
holdings by the directors were negligible. 


Management Control 


A similar situation appears to exist in the ownership 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph Company 
and in the United States Steel Corporation, respec- 
tively the largest public utility and the largest indus- 
trial company in the country. In neither company 
does the largest stockholder own as much as one per 
cent of the outstanding stock, while the twenty largest 
Telephone holders (among them, in 1928, one director) 
owned 4.6 per cent and the twenty largest Steel 
(among them two directors) 6.4 per cent. 

In such companies where does control lie? The 


WORLD'S WORK for JULY 


answer depends very largely on an understanding of 
the proxy machinery and its operation. Ordinarily, 
in other cases requiring a stockholder vote, the stock- 
holder can (1) refrain from voting, (2) attend the 
annual meeting and personally vote his stock, or 
(3) sign a proxy transferring his voting power to 
certain individuals, the proxy committee, selected by 
the management of the corporation. 

As his personal vote will count for little or nothing 
at the meeting unless he has a very large block of stock, 
the stockholder is practically reduced to either not 
voting at all or else of handing over his vote to in- 
dividuals over whom he has no control and in whose 
selection he did not participate. 

In neither case will he be able to exercise any meas- 
ure of control. Rather, control will tend to be in the 
hands of those who select the proxy committee—by 
whom, in turn, the election of directors for the ensuing 
period may be made. Since this committee is ap- 
pointed by the existing management, the latter can 
virtually dictate their own successors. Where owner- 
ship is sufficiently subdivided, the management can 
thus become a self-perpetuating body, even though its 
share in the ownership is negligible.! This form of 
control can properly be called ‘‘management control.” 

Such control, though resting on no legal foundation, 
appears to be comparatively secure. Even here, how- 
ever, there is always the possibility of revolt. If the 
company has been seriously mismanaged, a protective 
committee of stockholders may combine a number of 
individual owners into a group which can wage a 
successful proxy fight and replace the existing manage- 
ment by another—which, in turn, can be ousted only 
by revolutionary action. 


Stockholder a Rubber Stamp? 


But for the most part control is quietly exercised 
over a period of years without any active contest, and 
the stockholder is able to play only the part of the 
rubber stamp. Separation of ownership and control, 
in short, has become virtually complete. 

While the figures in the box on page 57 do not reflect 
a static condition, their cumulative effect is such as 
to indicate the great extent to which control of the 
great American companies rests on some factor other 
than ownership alone, and—more striking still—the 
extent to which the management has itself become the 
control. 

The fact that 65 per cent of the companies and 80 
per cent of their combined wealth should be controlled 
either by the management or by a legal device involv- 
ing a small proportion of ownership indicates the degree 
to which ownership and control have become separated. 
Only 11 per cent of the companies and 6 per cent of 
their wealth involved control by a group of individuals 
owning half or more of the stock interest outstanding. 

Just what does this separation of ownership and 
control mean? Most important of all, it means a 
change in the organization of enterprise parallel to 
and perhaps as significant as that which occurred in 
the industrial revolution. It is bringing a change in 

1The nearest approach to this condition which the present 
writer has been able to discover elsewhere is the organization 
which dominates the Catholic Church. The Pope selects the 


Cardinals and the College of Cardinals in turn selects the succeed- 
ing Pope. 
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CONTROLLING THE CORPORATIONS 


the position of the typical owner much as the factory 
system brought a change in that of labor. 

Before the appearance of wage labor, most workers 
were free to work when and how they pleased. They 
worked for themselves and were in full control of their 
own activity. With the extension of the factory sys- 
tem, the bulk of workers came to be wage laborers. 
They surrendered control over their own activity (at 
least during working hours) to their employers and 
became dependent upon the latter for livelihood. By 
this process, the labor of a multitude of workers was 
brought under the control of a single management. 
The surrender by the worker of control over his 
activity made possible great private enterprises. 


Let the Investor Beware 


In this parallel revolution, made possible by the 
corporation, the owners of wealth—the ordinary stock- 
holders—have increasingly surrendered control over 
their property to a central management; so that the 
wealth of countless individuals has in turn been 
brought under a single unified control. 

The limits to the size of the business unit have thus 
been extended far beyond the bounds of the wealth 
of a single individual or partnership, as they were 
before extended beyond the bounds of the labor of a 
single worker and his apprentices. It would take 
only a hundred companies the size of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company to own all the 
wealth in the United States, to employ nearly every 
employable worker, and (if there were no duplication 
in stockholders) to be owned by every family in the 
country. Such an enterprise is a long way removed 
from the private enterprise of the nineteenth century. 

But, more directly, what does this change mean to 
the individual? It means that the concrete wealth 
in which the ordinary stockholder has an interest is no 
longer subject to his control. For any return on his 
wealth he is dependent on the action of others; and 
only as the interests of the control lie parallel to his 
own will the stockholder be served. 

What, then, are the interests of the groups in control 
of the great corporations? With the tremendous legal 
and factual powers which they possess, what will be 
their rdle in the future? 

One thing is certain. If the controlling groups de- 
sire personal profits above all else, their interests 
and actions will run counter to the interests of the 
stockholders. Since the groups in control tend to 
own an extremely small proportion of the total owner- 
ship interest, any profit which they make at the 
expense of the corporation or the stockholders is almost 
all clear gain to them. At the same time, opportuni- 
ties to make such profits have been greatly increased 
by the recent weakening of the corporation laws of 
certain states, notably Delaware and Maryland. 
Likewise, as the methods of making such profits 
become more complex, the courts are less and less 
capable of giving a measure of protection to stock- 
holders. 

One must not forget, however, that in a measure 
the interests of stockholders and those in charge are 
Parallel. For, if the control wishes to maintain its 
Position and prestige it cannot go to extremes. 
Where the stockholders still retain the right to vote, 
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The 200 Largest 


American Corporations 


The extent of the separation of ownership and 
control which has developed in American indus- 
try is clearly indicated in the figures below. Ac- 
cording to the best available information with 
respect to the two hundred largest corporations 
in the country—which own approximately half 
of all corporate wealth—their ultimate control 
at the beginning of 1930 appeared to be as follows: 


Control by Number of Wealth of 
Companies Companies 
Private Ownership 12 $ 3,400,000,000 
Majority Ownership 10 1,500,000,000 
Minority Ownership 47 11,200,000,000 
Legal Device without 
important owner- 
ship 41 17,500,000,000 
Management without 
important owner- 
ship 88 47,200,000,000 
In Hands of Receiver 2 300,000,000 
200 $81, 100,000,000 
Management Control 
or Control by a Le- 
gal Device without 
important ownership 129 $64,700,000 ,000 











the control will have to keep the stockholder reason- 
ably contented—particularly if the controlling group 
is to expand its power by obtaining control of new 
capital from the stockholders or in the market place. 

For the worker, the separation of ownership and 
control has equally great importance. In the past, 
the divergence between the interests of owner and of 
worker has been the basis of a deep-seated conflict. 
Today the true conflict lies, not between the owners 
and the workers, but between the control and the 
workers. The group in control is in a position to 
treat the workers well or ill, as it is also in a position 
to treat the stockholders well or ill. If an enterprise 
is to continue to function and expand, both workers 
and stockholders must be kept in a measure satisfied. 


Satisfying Owners and Workers 


Failure to give this measure of satisfaction to both 
groups may mean, on the one hand, a successful 
proxy fight and on the other a strike or sabotage. 
Already the relations between owners and workers in 
some of the largest companies has so far shifted that 
the day does not seem far distant when both worker 
and stockholder will be in a measure aligned against 
control. In general, it would be in the interests of 
both groups that an enterprise should be managed 
efficiently and should maintain its capacity to obtain 
new capital and competent workers. The conflict 
of interest between owner and worker has_ thus 
been somewhat reduced and the owners’ place has 
been taken by those in control. (Continued on Page 69) 





Gold 


The situation in seven nuggets—which afford concrete evi- 





dence that credit stringency is not due to a shortage of gold 





1. WORLD GOLD PRODUCTION Figures are given in Thousands of Ounces 


— 
Japan. 425 
Manchuria 50 

West Indies 40 Philippines 174 

Central America 50 Dutch East Indies 100 

Mexico 650 Malaya 25 

Total 740 Rumania 50 China 

Sweden 90 Russia 








United States & Alaska 2,192 France 50 India 
Canada 2,680 Mise. 100 Misc. 
Total 4,872 Total 290 Total 















































Peru French Eq. Africa 20 Australia | | 
Colombia British West Africa New Guinea 50 


Venezuela Belgian Congo 240 New Zealand 
Brazil Union of South Africa 10,874 Total 
Mise. Northern Rhodesia 12 
Total Southern Rhodesia 532 
Tanganyika 12 
Mise. 20 
Total Ti,970 


Drawn By A. B. Muirhead, Inc. 





9. THE OWNERS Stock of Gold held, April 1, 1932 Figures in Millions of Dollars 
United States $3,985 Netherlands $354 Japan $215 * 





France $3,002’ Belgium $351 * Germany $209 


England $588 U.S.S.R. $330 India $162 ° 
= 


Switzerland $471 een ye Italy $296 = $78 * 


Spain $434 * Argentinas $249 * Others $616 ** 











| 
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3—LABOR 


Kind of labor available, gold content of the deposit treated, and size of 


deposit are prime factors in the efficiency rating of employees. Each 


solid black figure represents five Negro miners, each shaded figure represents 


five Indian miners, and each figure in outline represents five white miners 





Miners indicate relative 
amount of labor needed 
to produce 10,000 tons of 


Miners indicate relative 

amount of labor needed 

to produce 1,000 ounces 
of gold a year. 


Mine (or District) 
and Country 





gold-bearing ore each year. 


£3 
\ 








Frontino & Bolivia, 
Colombia 








Ashanti Goldfields, 
Gold Coast 





Witwatersrand, Union 


of South Africa 





Australia 





Kirkland Lake, 


Canada 








Homestake, 
United States 


f 
i 
Kalgoorlie, i 
x 
h 








R Alaska 


Alaska Juneau, i 














4—THE TALK 


plump face, he never let Christmas go by 
without a letter to his old confreres. It was 
a most unusual letter to send for the season’s greetings. 
Last year it was not sent; the old gentleman had died. 
His name was Alfred James; his occupation, metallur- 
gist; his specialty, cyaniding. And his letter, sent 
regularly to the ends of the earth every year for more 
than thirty years, concerned itself entirely with the 
progress made in adjusting little gadgets in tube mills 
and cyanide vats. 
It is on the foundation of those mills and those vats 
that the world has erected a large part of its financial 


A GENTLEMAN with walrus mustaches and a 


structure. For the cyanide process recovers today 
about 75 per cent of the world’s production of new 
gold. In the ’90’s of the last century it was James 
who was responsible for the introduction of cyanida- 
tion at the great gold mines on the Rand. Today, 
when there is a strong wind, the inhabitants of Johan- 
nesburg, queen city of the Rand, might as well be in 
the Sahara—so many are the particles of sand in the 
air. They have Alfred James to thank. The sand 
comes from monstrous, white, sprawling piles of 
discarded, finely ground ore that stretch for sixty miles 
across the South African veldt. Sixty miles, due east 
and west of Johannesburg, from (Continued on Page 66) 
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5—SCAREHEADS 





The League of Nations estimates of gold production, gold available for mone- 
tary use, and gold needed for monetary use, compared with results to date. 








Year League Forecast! The Facts? Again the League’ World’s Work The Future’ 
1930 404* 416 224 271 253 
1931 402 445 220 470 260 
1932 410 469 226 490 269 
1933 407 tks 221 Sabie 276 
1934 403 ere 215 Nein 285 
1935 398 jobs 208 ices 294 
1936 397 ee 205 ore 302 
1937 392 ee 198 ped 311 
1938 384 en 188 are 321 
1939 370 ene 172. — ieee 330 
1940 370 di 170 a 340 




















*Figures in millions of dollars. 


1Estimated annual production of new gold based on the figures of Joseph Kitchin which were used by the League of Nations in its report 
on the world’s available gold supply. 

2Actual production of new gold for 1930 and 1931. 1932 figure is estimated on the basis of rate of production for the first months of the 
year. It will be seen that actual results for 1930 and 1931 were far out of line with the League’s forecast. See Column 1. 

3Available gold—i. e., gold left for monetary purposes after deduction for the use of gold in industry, art, and absorption of gold by 
hoarders in the Orient. These are League of Nations estimates, again based on figures of Joseph Kitchin. The figure for 1931 (see Column 4) 
is more than double the figure for the same year shown in Column 3 because the League did not foresee: (a) The great stepping up in world 
production, and (b), The fact that instead of hoarding, the people of the Orient, spurred on by high prices for gold in terms of depreciated 
currencies throughout the world, actually disgorged a large part of their hoardings. 

4World’s Work estimates of what was actually available based on known exports and imports of Indian gold. See comment under 
Column 3. The figure for 1932 is roughly estimated, based on the assumption that in 1932 India will continue an exporter of gold, as in 1931. 


5Assuming a normal growth of business of 3% annually (the figure generally used), the yearly gold needs to maintain a safe cover for the 


currency of the world appear as in this column. It is assumed that a 33% cover is safe. 


6—PROFITS 
Yield, Costs, and Dividends Per Ton of Ore at Leading Mines 




















Mine Country Yield* = Dividends*** | Misc.**** 
osts 
Alaska Juneau Alaska $ 0.90 $0.60 $ 0.15 $0.15 
tHowey Gold Canada 4.00 3.30 ree 0.70 
New Kleinfontein Union of So. Africa 4.10 4.20 fica 0.10 
Randfontein Union of So. Africa 5.40 4.60 0.20 0.60 
Homestake United States 6.30 3.10 1.50 1.70 
Crown Mines Canada 6.40 4.80 1.00 0.60 
McIntyre Porcupine Canada 8.00 4.50 1.20 2.30 
Government Gold Areas | Union of So. Africa 9.30 4.25 2.50 2.55 
Modder Deep Union of So. Africa 10.00 3.90 5.90 0.60 
Lake View & Star Australia 12.50 8.00 srt 4.50 
Lake Shore Mines Canada 13.00 5.20 6.00 1.80 
Sub Nigel Union of So. Africa 17.00 8.75 5.60 2.75 
Ashanti Goldfields Gold Coast 23.00 9.50 10.30 2.20 
tBalatoc Mining Philippine Islands 23.50 9.90 11.70 1.90 











*Value of the gold recovered from one ton of ore. 
**Cash outlay of the mine for handling one ton of ore. Includes cost of labor, supplies, power, and management. 


***Actual cash distribution in dividends in 1931. Thus the Alaska Juneau mine paid $584,950 from a production of 4,162,350 tons of ore, 
or roughly l5c a ton. 


*Including sums paid governments as royalty, income taxes, additions to surplus, expenditures for new plant facilities, or depreciation 
and depletion reserves set aside. 


tThe Howey mine does not produce enough gold to rank among the leading mines, but it is the lowest-cost producer in Canada and 
therefore included in this list. 


{The Balatoc mine is in the Philippine Islands. Its dividend yield, per ton of ore handled, is the highest of any in the world. 
{This table includes the lowest-grade and highest-grade mines; also those which are most representative of their districts. 
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Above: Inspection of South African gold miners 
to prevent concealed pay dirt in shoes and claims 
for ‘‘injuries” actually received after hours. 
Right: City Deep Mines, Johannesburg, Africa. 




















The chief of Akropong (Gold Coast, West Africa). 
His attendant carries his extra crown and such 
golden ornaments as he cannot comfortably wear. 
Below: Hydraulic gold mining in the Yukon. 




















Photograph at upper left from Ewing Galloway; center, by A. W. Banfield, from Oroc; lower left, 
by Asherl Curtis, from R. I. Nesmith & Associates; right, May Mott-Smith, from Nesmith. 
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7—THE MINES 





Mines producing more than 100,000 ounces in 1931 





1931 Output 


Yield of Gold 


Dividends in 

















Name of Mine Country Pig ste in Ounces per 1931 
Ton of Ore 
Government Gold Union of S. A. 1,129,872 0.465 $6,123,600* 
Crown Mines Union of S. A. 986,329 0.32 3,207,000 
New Modderfontein Union of S. A. 805,560 0.41 7,844,600 
Randfontein Union of S. A. 745,313 0.27 495,720 
Lake Shore Canada 533,757 0.634 4,800,000 
East Rand Proprietary Union of S. A. 501,085 0.27 364,500 
Hollinger Consolidated Canada 487,123 0.296 3,444,000 
New State Areas Union of Ss. A. 479,205 0.50 1,472,580* 
Homestake Mining United States 432,381 0.306 2,122,302 
Brakpan Mines Union of S. A. 414,539 0.36 1,982,880* 
Springs Union of Ss. A. 413,688 0.49 2,823,660* 
Sub Nigel Union of S. A. 352,624 0.85 2,369,250* 
Robinson Deep Union of S. A. 334,457 0.29 753,300 
Geduld Proprietary Union of S. A. 323,616 0.32 2,396,380 
Langlaagte Estates Union of S. A. 317,659 0.34 1,477,440 
Teck-Hughes Canada 294,422 0.73 3,118,144 
West Rand Consolidated Union of S. A. 287,225 0.27 none 
Consolidated Main Reef Union of S. A. 271,140 0.34 738,720 
Van Ryn Deep — Union of S. A. 268,940 0.36 1,453,140 
Modder Deep Union of S. A. 268,790 0.50 2,916,000 
Modder B Union of S. A. 264,895 0.30 2,041,200 
City Deep Union of S. A. 264,018 0.26 none 
Simmer & Jack Union of S. A. 262,548 0.28 204,120 
Modder East Union of S. A. 255,908 0.295 823,960 
Noranda Mines Canada 253,363 0.25 1,119,886 
Nourse Mines Union of S. A. 248,329 0.30 286,740 
McIntyre Porcupine Canada 229,413 0.37 798,000 
West Springs Union of S. A. 210,498 0.25 651,240* 
Geldenhuis Union of S. A. 198,843 0.23 277,020 
Durban Deep Union of S. A. 183,020 0.32 272,160 
Alaska Juneau Alaska 178,532 0.043 584,950 
Ashanti Goldfields Gold Coast 172,683 1.17 1,518,750 
Kilo-Moto Gold Belgian Congo 170,003 unknown 540,154 
Dome Mines Canada 169,686 0.312 953,334 
Rose Deep Union of S. A. 153,028 0.21 82,620 
Witwatersrand Gold Union of S. A. 146,423 0.20 111,780 
Lake View & Star Australia 143,493 0.62 none 
Wright-Hargreaves Canada 140,520 0.53 825,000 
New Kleinfontein Union of S. A. 124,782 0.20 none 
Cam & Motor Rhodesia 123,339 0.42 675,000 
Van Ryn Estate Union of S. A. 122,488 0.23 151,875 
St. John del Rey Brazil 115,473 0.52 304,200 
Witwatersrand Deep Union of S. A. 103,767 0.23 none 





which they leased their properties. 





*These mines also paid substantial sums to the Union of South Africa under the profit-sharing provisions contained in the contracts by 


























Out of the Woods 








The U. S. Forest Products Laboratory and the work it is doing to re- 
instate wood as a leading building material and to multiply its uses 


shaded campus of the State University, an in- 

conspicuous government bureau this summer will 
celebrate two decades of service to American industry 
by gathering its scattered paraphernalia and moving 
into a new million-dollar home. The federal govern- 
ment is erecting there, on ground deeded by the state, 
one of its characteristically massive, modern edifices 
to house the Forest Products Laboratory, 22-year-old 
adjunct of the Department of Agriculture’s Forest 
Service division. 

Ne sticking doors and windows, creaky floors, 
warped panels, or sagging joists will mar the labora- 
tory’s new domicile. Its experts recently determined 
that an increase or decrease of only 8 per cent in the 
moisture content of lumber after its use in construction 
is sufficient to ruin the most carefully laid floor and 
that, as a rule, no greater variation in woodwork than 
4 per cent is safely permissible. They have learned, 
therefore, by proper control of the humidity of wood 
in seasoning, to minimize swelling and shrinkage, the 
householder’s plague and the most prolific source of 
trouble with lumber in ordinary service. 

What we call wood is to the men of Madison not 
merely a tree, something to be sawed, hammered, and 
nailed into shapes. It is a complex structure of 
cellulose, lignin, starches, gums, sugar, tannin, color- 
ing materials, and many uncharted characteristics. 
As such it is a technical product, one of the real 
materials of engineering, to be produced and used 
according to constantly improved specifications. 


Wet or Dry? 


The conquest of swelling and shrinking was achieved 
only by carefully plotting the average moisture con- 
tent of various woods not only for every region of the 
United States but for every part of a house, from 
cellar to attic. Once the expected environments of 
woodwork were charted it was an easy matter to 
determine the proper degrees of dry-kiln seasoning. 

The resulting laboratory standards, when generally 
adopted by American lumbermen, will tend to pro- 
mote better housing, the wider and more economic 
use of wood, and financial recovery of the ailing 
$3,000,000,000 lumber industry. These, in_ brief, 
are the major aims of the Forest Products Laboratory, 
whose province is the entire field of scientific produc- 
tion and utilization of wood and its derivatives. By 
virtue of its work thus far, American industry has been 
enabled to save, a reliable authority has estimated, 
more than $15,000,000 yearly. 


: MADISON, the capital of Wisconsin, on the 


Dealing latterly more and more with fundamental 
research, the Laboratory is a serviceable rather than 
a spectacular arm of the government. Occasionally, 
however, its activities achieve the headlines. A year 
or so ago the moisture-content studies demanded a 
small, portable device for measuring wood’s humidity. 
None existed, so F. P. L. technicians—combining neon 
tubes with a pair of electrically wired spikes—evolved 
the “blinker” which infallibly records the moisture 
in any specimen of timber. A machine useful to 
lumber graders everywhere, the “blinker” is now 
manufactured and distributed by leading electrical 
manufacturers. 


Bombs and Burglars 


On another occasion, a bomb maker reckoned with- 
out the Forest Products Laboratory. When he came 
to trial for murder, chips from his work bench were 
positively identified by a Madison microscopist with 
fragments of the box in which the infernal machine 
had been packed. Thereby not only a conviction was 
clinched but the extent and efficacy of the Labora- 
tory’s endless microscopic inquiry into the cellular 
structure of wood was strikingly revealed. Another 
defendant was exonerated because shreds adhering 
to the tip of his auger were not of the same kind of 
wood as a door that had been drilled by burglars. 
As a free service the Laboratory examines and reports 
upon an average of three thousand wood samples— 
few such as the bomber’s—annually. 

Neither of these instances, however, intimates the 
full scope of the work carried on by Director Carlile 
P. Winslow and his staff of two hundred, eighty of 
whom are recognized specialists in certain fields of 
research. Broadly viewed, the current Laboratory 
program covers three phases: wood, the raw material; 
its construction and fabrication; and the products of 
its conversion. 

Under the first heading investigations are proceed- 
ing into the physical and chemical nature of wood, the 
growing of wood for desired properties, and methods 
of logging. Under the second come studies in build- 
ing, bracing, and fastening; control of moisture con- 
tent; painting and preservation; and the manufacture 
of wood and fiber containers. The third classification 
embraces research into pulp, paper, and other conver- 
sion products. Thus, virtually without limit, labora- 
tory experts ponder all of wood’s problems, from 
bookpaper manufacture to barn roof design. 

The desirability of such research is obvious to 
anyone scrutinizing the basic industry, lumber, which 
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the Laboratory’s work is primarily designed to aid. 
More than two thirds of the nation’s lumber output— 
normally totaling about 35 billion feet a year but 
reduced in 1931 to about 15.3 million feet—is used in 
general construction, approximately 75 per cent of 
which is residential. Yet in the past two decades, 
while the pace of building trebled, the use of wood as 
a building material declined more than 25 per cent. 
During the same period, per capita consumption was 
cut almost in half by the inroads of wood substitutes. 

Wood has lost much ground competitively because 
of the lack of technical progress in its use. Radical 
improvements are needed in the engineering of wood 
construction, so that the advantages of an inexpensive 
raw material may be combined with cheap, efficient 
erection to produce a truly economical structure. 
Here lies not the least of the Laboratory’s opportuni- 
ties, according to Robert Y. Stuart, chief of the Forest 
Service. 


New Products, New Uses 


“In the average frame house or building, material 
and erection costs are about equally divided,” Mr. 
Stuart says. ‘Under present construction methods, 
mechanics earning twelve or fifteen dollars per day 
cannot produce a house that is worth the money it 
costs. Hence, while productivity in every other in- 
dustry has been materially increasing, productivity 
in housing has decreased.” 

Great economy in all classes of construction would 
result, the Forester believes, if the utilization of short- 
length, narrow, low-grade lumber could be put on a 
sound engineering basis. The same is true of factory- 
cut stock sizes and of built-up standard members and 
panels, assuming that these can be manufactured in 
quantity and assembled rapidly. 

“Standardized metal fastenings will facilitate quan- 
tity production of timber framing and rapid erection,” 
Mr. Stuart predicts. ‘“‘For a given design, parts can 
be cut to size at the factory, bored and fitted for the 
fastenings, and shipped either unassembled or made 
up into larger units.” 


To hasten the advent of mass-production wooden ° 


structures, the Forest Products Laboratory tests not 
only wooden members but metal fastening devices 
manufactured in Europe. The best of these, it is 
found, increases the joint strength five or six times. 
Summarizing its findings, the Laboratory has issued 
the first complete, dependable table of working 
stresses for such joints, as well as data on spacing 
and marginal allowances for bolts in wood. 

To many industrialists the most important field 
for research and development by the Laboratory lies 
in pulp and paper products. Although possessing 
almost unlimited forest resources, the United States 
imports more than three hundred and twenty-five 
million dollars’ worth of such commodities each year. 
A large percentage of this sum goes to Canada for 
newsprint which American publishers require in the 
amount of about 3.5 million tons annually as com- 
pared with a domestic production of approximately 
1.4 million tons. 

At $50 per ton, here obviously is a $100,000,000 
per year market for U. S. forest products. 

There exists, however, one big obstacle: spruce long 
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has proved to be the only timber suitable for ground- 
wood pulp in newsprint manufacture—and Canada 
has most of the spruce. For more than a decade, 
therefore, Laboratory technicians worked with an 
experimental paper-making machine on newsprint, 
among other pulp and paper projects. Not long ago 
they announced that both mechanical and sulphite 
processes whereby newsprint could be made from 
Southern slash pine had been developed. 

To overcome the objectionable resinous nature of 
pine, the Laboratory has developed a semi-chemical 
treatment which, should it prove as successful indus- 
trially as it has experimentally, would extend paper- 
making possibilities to a large group of Northern and 
Western species of pine. 

Conversion of small and defective trees, non-timber 
species, logging and milling waste into useful com- 
modities offers a continual challenge to the men at 
Madison. Last year a new plastic material was de- 
veloped from partly hydrolyzed wood or sawdust 
which, treated with certain chemicals, was _ trans- 
formed into a substance like bakelite. 

The new material is dense and strong, can be molded 
or sawed, takes a lustrous finish, and has little ten- 
dency to swell or warp. Further research into its 
commercial possibilities is now under way. 

Other significant experiments are in progress with 
anti-shrinkage treatment of wood. Few lumbermen 
would associate sweetening with shrinkage, yet early 
laboratory tests have shown that heavy impregnation 
with cane sugar reduces shrinkage by about 50 per 
cent. Exposure to ammonia gas also is effective, and 
still other novel processes are to be tried. 

In making wooden containers, Laboratory experts 
found, the number of nails used is more important 
than the kind or grade of lumber. The durability of 
thousands of boxes has been tested at Madison by the 
“mechanical baggage man”’—a large, hexagonal drum, 
revolving vertically. On the inside sharp edges of 
wood and metal project, and with every revolution 
of the wheel a box receives six meter-recorded bumps. 
Devised by Laboratory workers, this machine in ten 
minutes gives a container all the knocks that it might 
get in a thousand-mile journey by freight or express. 
Thirty-five drums of similar design are now used by 
American industries and many more abroad, where 
our ingenuity in container construction is a source of 
endless wonderment. 


Advice for the Asking 


By redesigning weak containers—not only to add 
strength but to reduce size, weight, and freight costs 
as well—the Laboratory has enabled scores of shippers 
to save thousands of dollars annually. One reflection 
is the decrease in loss and damage claims paid by 
American railroads. These, amounting in 1920 to 
$120,000,000, declined by 1930 to $37,000,000. 

The organization that soon will move into the new 
laboratory at Madison was established in 1910 by the 
Forest Service in codperation with the University of 
Wisconsin, which provided a modest brick building 
to quarter the original staff and its meager equipment. 

To-day the Forest Products Laboratory constitutes 
one of the most extensive research organizations in the 
world, and its services and advice are free to all. 
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USS Chromium-Nickel Alloy Steels are produced 
under licenses of the Chemical Foundation, Inc., 
New York; and of Fried. Krupp A.G. of Germany. 
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HARACTER suitable to the intended role, and mod- 
ifications that are nicely governed with particular 
results in view—such are the advantages provided in the 
series of USS Srainuess and Heat Resisting Steels as a 
result of long research and unsparing effort. 
Name your field—industrial, chemical, refining, manufacturing, food 
handling, architectural, domestic—and your specific use, and the 
technical staff working with these special alloys will recommenda grade 
appropriate in cost and adapted to your need. New problems will be 
considered carefully in order that discriminating advice may be given. 


Write for informative booklet. Correspondence is invited by any of the subsid- 
iary companies of the United States Steel Corporation whose names appear below: 





AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, - Sheets and Light Plates 
AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Chicago, - Cold Rolled Strip Steel, Wire and Wire Products 


CARN EGIE STEEL COMPANY, Pittsburgh, - - Shapes, Plates, Bars and Semi-Finished Products 
ILLINOIS STEEL COMPANY, Chicago, - - Bars, Plates, Shapes, Special and Semi-Finished Products 
NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, - = © = = «= «= Pipe and Tubular Products 


Pacific Coast Distributors—Columbia Steel Company, Russ Building, San Francisco, Calif. 
Export Distributors—United States Stee! Products Company, Hudson Terminal Building, New York, N. Y. 
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... where pre-historic and 


modern South America meet! 


Sail South to ceoi Peru!—where astounding ruins 
of ancient Pre-Incan Empires dream in the 
shadow of the towering Andes, and Lima, mag- 
nificent City of the Kings, offers a charming 
composite of Paris and old Madrid. You will find 
in this easily-reached land a whole travel-world 
of sights and scenes . . . you will meet, side by 
side, the greatest antiquity, the richest modern 
culture and the most charming continental 
gaiety. 

Luxurious liners of the famous Grace “‘Santa”’ 
fleet sail weekly from New York, calling at ports 
of high-spot interest and visiting Havana on the 
return voyage. The 23 day cruise to Peru and re- 
turn is only $295, including First Class accom- 
modations, outside stateroom and all necessary 
shipboard expenses. Shore expenses additional. 
No passports required. Other Grace Line cruises 
to Chile or completely "Round South America. 
Consult your travel agent 
or 












GRACE LINE 


New York: 10 Hanover Square; Boston: Little 
Bidg.; Chicago: 230 N. Michigan Avenue; New 
Orleans: Queen and Crescent Building; San 
Francisco: 2 Pine Street; Los Angeles: 548 
So. Spring Street; Seattle: Hoge Building. 














Gold 
(Continued from Page 59) 
which have been recovered five billions 
in gold in the short span of forty-five 
years. The world’s total gold stock for 
monetary use is only eleven billions. 

When James came to the Rand he 
persuaded the operators to try cyanid- 
ing. The process was a success. It cut 
operation costs markedly and improved 
recovery of the gold content. That 
meant that millions of ounces of gold 
could be produced that might otherwise 
never have been mined. 

Costs have always been the nexus of 
the gold miner’s problem. Because he 
receives a fixed price (in dollars) for his 
product, his cost of production deter- 
mines the scale of his operations. Any- 
thing that cuts operating costs increases 
the volume of ore that can be treated. 
Anything that increases operating costs 
decreases the volume, or may even cause 
complete suspension of work. 

Consequently, fluctuations in com- 
modity prices are of the greatest im- 
portance to the gold miner. When 
prices go up others may prosper, but 
he suffers. Labor becomes scarce and 
expensive; supplies mount in cost; 
power is hard to obtain. When prices 
go down and others are confronted with 
financial disaster, he waxes fat. He has 
command of a large labor market, his 
supplies are cheaper, the power com- 
panies beg him to use their output. 

The current depression has greatly 
benefited the gold miner. A gold stock, 
Homestake Mining, on the first of June 
commanded the highest price of any 
common share on the New York Stock 
Exchange. Gold production everywhere 
is increasing. Old mines, long closed, 
are being reopened. Unemployed men 
wandering through ancient placer camps 
are panning the waters of the streams 
that yielded riches a century ago. 

Curiously enough, the abandonment 
of the gold standard by certain countries 
has been a great boon to the gold miners 
in those countries. Because the value 
of their metal is fixed in terms of stable 
currency, when the currency of a coun- 
try depreciates, that country must pay 
more for its gold. The British domin- 
ions and colonies that are off the gold 
standard, for instance, pay today 110 
to 120 shillings an ounce for gold that 
formerly brought only 84 shillings. But 
the lucky miner, because he pays his 
help and buys his supplies and power in 
depreciated currency, has not seen his 
costs increase. If it cost him 60 shil- 
lings an ounce to produce gold when the 
currency was at par, the chances are 
that it does not cost him more than 
65 shillings to-day. So a profit margin 
of 24 shillings is converted into one of 
45 or 55 shillings. 

The Union of South Africa, alone 
among Britain’s dominions, remains 


(Continued on Page 68) 
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Our beyond the paddlers and bathers 


who cannot swim a stroke, you will 
find the strong swimmers who get the most 


joy out of clean, sparkling water. But swim- 
ming is more than a keen pleasure. . It offers 
more opportunity for wholesome exercise for 
more people than any other sport. 


Almost everybody who has correct instruc- 
tion can learn to swim. When you swim 
you exercise practically every muscle in 
your body. You take deep breaths, expand 
your lungs and send your blood tingling 
from head to foot. And afterward, when 
resting in the warm, golden sunshine you 
soak up health-giving rays from the sun. 


You may regard yourself as a fairly good 
swimmer because so far you have been able 
to take care of yourself. But if you have not 
learned to swim correctly you may be unjusti- 
fied in your confidence. It is not difficult to 
correct swimming faults or to learn the proper 
arm and leg action and the breath control 
Necessary in good swimming. 
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© i932m.L.1.co. 
“Let us show you one of the best ways to carry 
a man who needs help. You can learn how 
on the pier or the beach and then practice in 
the water. You'll find this and other ‘carries’ 
in the Metropolitan booklet ‘Swimming and 
Life Saving’.” 


Foolhardiness and panic cause more drownings 
along the seashore and in lakes, rivers and ponds 
than exhaustion or cramps. 


You may be perfectly willing to risk your own 

life to save that of another. But if you do not 
know how to go about it there is great dan- 
ger that both lives will be lost. To savea 
life requires real skill. Prove whether or 
not you are competent by carrying ashore a 
friend who is not helping himself. If you 
find that you cannot do it, learn the proper 
life saving methods so that, if ever needed, 
you will be ready. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
in cooperation with the American Red 
Cross Life Saving Service, has prepared a 
booklet which will help you to learn to 
swim, if you cannot swim now. It shows 
the American Crawl used by champion 
swimmers and the proper Side Stroke to use 
in life saving. Send for your free copy of 
“Swimming and Life Saving.” Address 
Booklet Dept. 732-Z. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE ietimance COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT N ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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THE SUN NEVER SETS 
ON THE TEXACO STAR! 


HE influence of the Texaco Red Star 
with the Green T circles the globe. This 
same familiar sign that extends its welcome to 
the millions of motorists from coast to coast 
who use Texaco Motor Oil and Texaco Gaso- 
line is known and respected in 51 countries 
throughout the world where Texaco Products 
are distributed. 

Wherever you see it, at home or abroad, the 
Texaco Red Star stands as a guarantee of 
quality—in products and in service. 

THE TEXAS COMPANY, Texaco Petroleum Products 


TEXACO worér oi 














DO YOU READ WORLD'S WORK 


regularly? Nearly one hundred thousand busy 
executives do. It keeps them informed on the 
important trends in business, economics, poli- 
tics. Introductory subscription of six months 
for only $1.00. Mail to 


WORLD'S WORK ., , , Garden City, New York 

















(Continued from Page 66) 
today on the gold standard, despite 
the fervent pleas of gold miners who see 
a chance for increased profits. But 
government officials fear that abandon- 
ment of gold as a standard might be a 
bad example. If all countries were to 
follow, they foresee a day when the 
Rand mines would be idle and Johannes- 
burg’s 300,000 inhabitants (half black, 
half white) without a means of support. 

Second to the Rand among gold 
camps is Kirkland Lake. Twenty years 
ago it was unknown; ten years ago 
geologists were saying it was rich but 
would never produce much. Yet in 
1931 Kirkland Lake produced 1,000,000 
ounces of gold, and the 1932 production 
will be still greater. Only two miles 
long, half hidden in the bush of northern 
Ontario, its vein system carries ore three 
times as rich as that of the Rand. 
Harry Oakes, president of Lake Shore, 
the camp’s greatest mine, could not 
persuade investors to risk fifty cents a 
share in his stock in 1916. To day it 
sells around $30 and last year it paid 
out $2.40 a share. 

Kirkland Lake was what geologists 
would call a “ poor show” on the surface. 
Equally good indications have been 
found in many spots in northern Canada 
and throughout the Dominion to day 
new mines are being established. As a 
group Canadian mines are to day pro- 
ducing gold at lower cost than any other. 
Yet though the good mines are profit- 
able, much money has gone into pros- 
pects that will never return a cent. 
That is the mining business. 

Hardly a mining operation is Alaska 
Juneau, second largest of United States 
producers. It is a large-scale rock 
crusher. Perched precariously above 
the waters of Gastineau Channel, 
Alaska, its mill handles ore that contains 
less than one dollar in gold per ton. 
No needle is more insignificant in com- 
parison to its containing haystack than 
is Alaska Juneau’s pennyweight of gold 
to a ton of its ore. Operating costs 
are so much below those of other mines 
that they can hardly be compared. An 
ore-body that is 400 feet wide (Rand 
veins, at best, are 5 feet) and that can 
be handled by gravity all the way to 
the mill (instead of being laboriously 
hoisted 8,000 feet) makes for simplicity 
in operation. But when F. W. Bradley 
undertook to exploit the deposit, nearly 
twenty years ago, he was laughed at as 
a dreamer. Had not Colonel Jackling, 
who turned Bingham Mountain, Utah, 
into the world’s most profitable copper 
mine, failed in his attempt to extract 
gold from the neighboring and similar 
Alaska Gold deposit? Mr. Bradley 
shrugged his shoulders and then put 
them to the task. In 1931 the company 
disbursed its first dividend. 

The gentlemen who composed the 
Gold Delegation of the League of 
Nations estimated that gold production 
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would decrease in the decade between 
1930 and 1940. They made two mis- 
takes, thereby lending fuel to the fears 
of those who were already predicting 
the doom of the gold standard. They 
did not allow for the unknown factor of 
new discoveries and they did not allow 
for possible cost reductions. It will 
take years-to test the promising dis- 
coveries made since their estimates were 
published, but some of them will prob- 
ably come through. There is the new 
Boliden gold-copper deposit in Sweden, 
for instance, that produced 80,000 
ounces of gold in 1931 and is expected 
to produce 380,000 ounces in 1933. 

And gold production costs have been 
reduced. They have been reduced to 
the extent that 1931’s world production 
of about 21,500,000 ounces was the 
highest since 1916’s record year. Un- 
less returns for the first quarter of 1932 
are sadly out of joint, this year will be 
the best the gold mines have ever ex- 
perienced. 

Included in the League’s computa- 
tions were several estimates of the 
amount of new gold that would be 
needed to maintain a constantly increas- 
ing volume of business. Even accept- 
ing the most liberal of the League 
estimates, the amount of new gold 
available for monetary use in 1930, 
1931, 1932 was considerably in excess 
of the estimated requirements. (See 
page 60, No. 5). The figures can’t be 
denied and the bankers who are trying 
to lay the financial crisis at the feet of 
the gold miner had better go elsewhere. 
He has produced enough gold in these 
last few years and, given the working 
capital, he can continue to produce 
enough for many years yet. If there 
's a credit stringency, insufficient gold 
is not the cause. 


Controlling Corporations 
(Continued from Page 57) 


Finally, for the community at large, 
this separation of ownership and control 
has a wide significance. It has made 
possible the expansion of the economic 
areas within which production can be 
conducted on a rational, codrdinated 
basis. A tremendous railroad system 
can be managed as a single mechanism. 
Steel can be produced and handled by 
an integrated enterprise which carries 
through the whole process from ore to 
consumer. Nearly every city and ham- 
let can be interconnected by telephone 
and by telegraph through centrally 
controlled systems. With the separa- 
tion of ownership and control, the extent 
of such organized economic activity is 
limited only by the ability of the man- 
agement to administer successfully the 
huge organizations of workers and of 
wealth which can be brought under their 
control. 


(Continued on Page 70) 














5000 miles 


FOR THE BEST THAT GROWS 


“It must be the best that grows...nothing else 
will do...go search the globe ’til you find it.” 

And so today, in Brazil and Colombia, in 
the prize coffee growing sections, A&P’s own 
great coffee buying organization bustles with 
activity, selecting the cream of the world’s 
best crops. 

And here ... close by your home... one 
of A&P’s ultra-modern roasting plants mel- 
lows the rare flavor of this perfect coffee by 
an exclusive process. 

Step into an A&P Food Store today... 
choose a pound of Eight O’Clock, Red Circle 
or Bokar . . . each a distinctive blend 
of the ‘best that grows’. Its crispy fresh- 


ness and enticing aroma instantly tell you a 





glorious treat is at hand. 


AMERICAN COFFEE CORPORATION 


Division of 


The Great ATLANTIC & PACIFIC Tea Co. 
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Three Luxurious 
Munson Liners 


Regular Fortnightly 
Sailings to 


SOUTH 
AMERICA 


They sail smoothly out to sea... 
evenly as an arrow’s flight ... 


three luxurious liners ... Mun- 
son’s. Great ships ... all of 
them ... that give to sea-travel 


the utmost in fascination and 
gaiety of journey’s end ... deck 
games as captivating as land 
sports ... a dance orchestra of 
cosmopolitan flavor ... famous 
Munson cuisine and service . 
large, airy rooms, mostly equipped 
with beds, and private baths... 
such are the Munson liners to 
South America, sailing fortnightly 
from New York. 


Sail in the Munson manner .. 
with all the comforts and delights 
of travel at startlingly low cost. 





Go via the S. S. Western World, 
American Legion, or Southern 
Cross. 


BERMUDA 


$55 Round Trip 


Sail on the fast, steady 21,000-ton 
S.S. Pan America (between Ber- 
muda and New York City), or 
her South American sister-ships, 
American Legion, Southern Cross 
and Western World, which stop at 
Bermuda on both the South 
bound and North bound passage 


5 days, all expenses, includ- 
ing hotel at Bermuda, $61; 
7 days $73. Twice weekly 
sailings from New York. 


All sailings from Pier 64 North 
River, New York, N. Y. For 
further information, see local 
Tourist Agent or 


STEAMSHIP LINES 
67. Wall St., New York, N. Y. 





(Continued from Page 69) 

At the same time, tremendous power 
is placed in the hands of a few individ- 
uals. Approximately two thousand 
men are directors of the two hundred 
largest corporations. Since an impor- 
tant number of these are inactive, this 
means that the ultimate control of 
nearly half of American industry is 
actually in the hands of a few hundred 
men. 

This economic power in the hands of 
a few is a tremendous force whose use 
can harm or benefit a multitude of in- 
dividuals, affect whole districts, shift 
the currents of trade, bring ruin to 
one community and prosperity to an- 
other. The organizations which they 
control have passed far beyond the 
realm of private enterprise. They have 
become more nearly social institutions. 

How will these powers be used? And 
how can they be brought under a 
measure of control by the community? 

These are problems for the future. 
It is enough to say that the separation 
of ownership and control in American 
industry involves a revolutionary change 
in the organization of enterprise. It 
strikes at the heart of the assumption 
underlying private property—that in- 
terests and responsibility lie in the 
same hands. At the same time, the 
very concentration of control which it 
makes possible opens up the opportunity 
for organizing the bulk of industry on 
a planned and rational basis. 


> 
World’s Work Scrapbook 
(Continued from Page 7) 

UR English friends have recently 

made a practice of blaming some 
of their lapses into crime upon American 
moving pictures. After the tragic out- 
break at Dartmoor the press declared 
that the prison revolt was inspired by 
certain Hollywood products. The New 
York Evening Post supplies evidence 
that may weaken this theory. A few 
years ago there was a popular English 
film called Escaped from Dartmoor. 


Tests reported by the New York Acad- 
emy of Medicine show that the air of Lon- 
don contains three times as much soot as 
that of our metropolis. The particles of 
smoke in New York air are larger but not 
so numerous. 


WOLF who observes the Sabbath 

was recently reported from the 
Central Park zoo. On six days of the 
week this animal sets up a mournful 
howl exactly at noon; on Sunday he 
preserves a respectful silence. New 
Yorkers were puzzled, but the expla- 
nation was simple enough. Dr. Ray- 
mond L. Ditmars of the Bronx Park 
zoo says this wolf was howling at the 
factory whistles; his alligators bellow 
whenever there is blasting. 


(Continued on Page 71) 
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KHOLOERS 


HE PEOPLES GAS LIGHT 
AND COKE COMPANY 
supplies Chicago with gas for indus- 
trial and domestic use. Capital stock 


is listed on the New Y ork and Chicago 
stock exchanges. Send for Yearbook. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


230 South La Salle Street, Chicago 














Have you a telephone 
in your home? 


Hundreds of smart women all over the 
country have turned their telephones 
into a source of income, and we require 
only a few convenient hours of your 
time. Just write The Telephone 
Bureau, Doubleday, Doran & Co., 
Garden City, N. Y., and we will tell 
you exactly how you, too, can make 
your telephone pay for itself. 


9 SECURITIES 
UNDER 10 


Are you looking for an authori- 
tative “boiled down” list of the 
five outstanding securities recently 
selling under $10 per share? You 
of course are interested only in 
companies in sound financial con- 
dition and with good manage- 
ment and prospects. You may 
have a new compilation of 5 such 
low priced securities if you send 
$1 at once for the next 8 issues of 
The Financial World. 

If you mail your order within the 
next ten days, you will also re- 
ceive the following much talked 
of reprints: “10 Don’ts For Inves- 
tors” and “Sound Investment 
Rules”. Attach your address and 
dollar to this “ad”. Do it before 
you turn to the next page. 


TeFINANCIAL WORLD 


America’s Investment and Business Weekly 


53-WW Park Place ew York 
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(Continued from Page 70) 

SOVIET employee stationed in the 

wilds of Siberia near the Chinese 
border found the natives chewing gum 
in the best American manner. In- 
quiries revealed the fact that their gum 
came from the root of a plant which 
the highlanders call “ towsagis,” mean- 
ing “mountain chew.” The man sent 
samples of the plant to Moscow, where 
analysis showed that the root contained 
40 per cent latex yielding 95 per cent 
pure rubber. The New York Times 


correspondent, Walter Duranty, reports 


that the Russian botanists have success- | 


fully cultivated the plant in regions 
where sunshine is plentiful. 


acres of towsagis, and a factory is being 
built which will have a daily output of 
sixty tons of rubber. The authorities 
claim that within approximately ten 
years the U.S. S. R. will be among the 
great rubber producers of the world. 


At election time next November there 
will be some twelve million more persons 
of voting age than there were in 1920. By 
the 1930 census there were 72,943,654 
persons in the country twenty-one years 
old or over—37,056, 757 men and 35, 886,- 
867 women. 


Y AN odd swing of the pendulum 

there is a revived interest in steam 
as a motive power for airplanes. It will 
not be generally remembered that the 
small model flying machines used in 
Professor Langley’s experiments in the 
nineties were designed to use steam. 
Now a Cleveland concern, the Great 
Lakes Aircraft Corporation, is conduct- 
ing a series of tests to determine whether 
steam may be utilized under modern 
conditions. The engine is a turbine, 
the fuel Diesel or furnace oil. Advan- 
tages hoped for are economy in fuel and 
lubrication, elimination of fire hazard, 
and minimizing of noise and vibration. 


It takes nature 400 years to build an 
inch of topsoil such as we have in our best 
farm land, a Department of Agriculture 
official points out. That is why the 
damage caused by erosion ts such a serious 
matter. Plant food taken from the soil 
by crops can be replaced by fertilizers, but 
that washed away ts gone for good. 


ANY American business firms fail 

to pay full postage to foreign 
countries, the Department of Commerce 
tells us. As a result, foreign correspond- 
ents are put to the annoyance of paying 
double postage due, and some resent- 
ment is caused. Not everybody real- 
izes that the list of countries to which 
letters may be sent at local rates per 
ounce has dwindled to about a score— 
chiefly Latin-American nations and 
Spain. The rate to Canada was raised 


to three cents some time ago. 
(Continued on Page 72) 





Plans are | 
in the making for setting out 250,000 | 


STAT 


ISTICS 


THAT MEAN 


SERVICE 





Customers served ccocecce 1,487,653 
Population served .......... 6,200,000 
Communities served. .... ee 3,000 
Square miles territory served .... 55,086 
Electric generating stations ..... 181 
Installed kw. capacity ........ 1,175,658 
Miles of distribution lines ...... 24,828 
Gas generating stations ....... 46 


Installed cu. ft. capacity. . ... . . 121,586,000 


Miles of distribution mains ..... 


Number of employees... .. oe 





4,671 
16,194 


@ These and other service facilities produced gross 
operating revenues of over $105,000,000 for the 
Associated System during1931,a 1% gain over1930. 


To invest, or for information, write 


Associated Gas & 


61 BROADWAY e 


Electric System 
NEW YORK 


























We offer a new, pleasant way 
of turning your spare hours 


Work is 


into real money. 
from your own home, no 


soliciting. For full par- 
ticulars write the Tele- 
phone Bureau, Double- 
day, Doran&Co., Inc. 
Garden City, N. Y. 
No obligation 
incurred. 























Rebuilding and 


Safeguarding 
Investments 


are two parts of the service an expe- 
rienced investment counsel should 
render to his clients. Today, the right 
foundations should be laid for rebuild- 
ing investment estates. An expe- 
rienced, independent, investment ad- 
visor can help you do this. 


Ask for circular 
“« Investment Counsel” 


JOHN K. BARNES 


50 Pine Street New York City 
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the World 9¢ 
jor less than 


amile 


@ The best news this summer for the best 
of all trips... around the entire world... at 
less than 3¢ a mile. For $510 a passenger 
may see 20,000 miles of the world ...a pro- 
cession¥ef countries... Hawaii, Japan, China, 
Philippines, Straits Settlement&JIndia, Cey- 
lon, Arabia, Egypt, Italy, —, and 
England—touching every conti#@nt and sail- 
ing down romantic seaways. Other routes via 
Australia, South Africa, and South America, 
and many interesting extension tours. Go 
east or west and stay as long as you wish. 
Take six months or be a Phineas Fogg and 
take eighty days. 

The cost is a laughing matter—under 3¢ 
for each mile of the waistline of Mother 
Earth. $510 Tourist Third Class; $699 Sec- 
ond Class; and $738 First Class. 


For Sale Only to August 1, 1932 


Speedy new motor liners of the N.Y.K.Line 
across the Pacific— modern N.Y.K. ships 
from Japan to Europe—Cunard across the 
Atlantic. These rates include rail transpor- 
tation to ports of sailing and return. 


For information, literature and 
reservations write Dept. 20 


N-Y:-K- 
LINE 


( Japan Mail) 


New York, 25 Broadway, 545 Fifth Avenue « San 
Francisco, 551 Market Street ¢ Seattle, 1404 Fourth 
Avenue ¢ Chicago, 40 North Dearborn Street « Los 
Angeles, 605 South Grand Ave. ¢ or any Cunard Line 
office. Consult your local tourist agent. He knows. 


SETS SE TES UR 


year. 





(Continued from Page 71) 
If you are traveling in Canada above 
the fifty-fifth parallel you may encounter 
humpbacked cows wearing heavy coats. 


These would be catalo, a cross between 
domestic cattle and the buffalo. The 


Canadian government has sponsored the. 


experiment. The animal's meat ts good, 
its hide is useful for robes, and ut can find 
winter forage for itself in cold regions. 


OPE for the victims of the drug 

habit is indicated by recent experi- 
ments at Cornell University, where a 
morphine patient was relieved of his 
craving in six days’ treatment. The 
antidote used is sodium rhodanate, 
which washes the brain and nervous 
system free of the “habit”. Physically, 
the habit consists of a thickening of 
proteins in brain cells. When the nar- 
cotic is withheld this thickening con- 
tinues and therefore the craving persists. 
The sodium rhodanate treatment thins 
these proteins and effects what seems to 
be a permanent cure. 


Bermuda has a railroad now—for 
better or for worse. The line is twelve 
miles long and connects Hamilton, the 
capital, with Saint George. Residents 
of Bermuda long feared that a railrcad 
would spoil the resort's charm, its leading 
commodity. Until now horses and bicycles 
have been the sole means of transportation. 


HE much-criticized machine age has 
an ardent champion in Professor 
Clifford C. Furnes of the Sheffield 
Scientific School of Yale. When we 
adjust our system properly to the labor- 
saving possibilities of the machine, he 
says, the average man’s job will become 
an insignificant chore of only a few hours 
daily. The bulk of the worker’s life, 
Professor Furnes believes, will be spent 
as his fancy—or his wife—dictates. 


Our country does not need any more 
filling stations; we have too many of them 
now for our own good. According to 
statistics compiled by Glen B. Winship, 
an otl authority, excessive competition 
ts costing the industry $455,000,000 a 
The investment in unnecessary 
stations and distributing plants reaches the 
staggering sum of a billion dollars. Al. 
most every town in the United States, of 
1,000 population and over, has more 
service stations than it needs. 


DECADE of diversified farming 

has wrought wonders for Minne- 
sota. The pamphlet, The Golden Land 
of Milk and Money, tells the story of how 
Minnesota ceased to be a wheat state 
and, with the aid of the Agricultural 
Credit Corporation of Minneapolis, went 
in heavily for good livestock. In the 
past twenty years the income of Minne- 
sota farmers increased by 61 per cent, 
while that of farmers in the United States 
as a whole decreased 1.03 per cent. 





WHERE-TO-GO 


Hotel, Resort, and Travel Department 


ie Every Month in 7 Magazines - 1932 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 








SUNSHINE 


Yes, our sunshine is cool in 





New Hampshire. Filtered into 
leafy designs by giant trees or 


ceeeecccoscsssecesesee 


reflected in liquid gold from 
glistening lakes, New Hamp- 


shire sunshine urges you out- 
“doors...urges you to enjoy fine 
golfcourses,kindly mountains, 
the dare of a trout. May we 


send free descriptive booklet? 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


State Development Commission 
33 Park St., Concord, New Hampshire 





Name 


Address. 
LOS ANCELES CAL. 

















“Within Easy Reach of Everthing 


Hofel CCAR 


LOS ANGELES 
Head named for ss to the 
ympic Games 
Tariff from $2.50 ... Arrange 
now for reservations ... Write 
today. Hill St., bet. Fourth and 
Fifth, Los Angeles, Calif. 


CANADA 
NORTHERN ONTARIO 
TIMAGAMI _ Wabl-Kox camp 


LAKE TIMAGAMI 
A North Woods Bungalow Camp in heart of four mil- 
lion acres of virgin forest. 1,502 Lakes. Every com- 
fort. Wonderful fishing, Boating, Bathing, and 
Hiking. One night froin Toronto. Bkt. Mr, WIL- 
SON, Wabi-Kon Postoftice, Timagami, Ont., Canada. 


COLORADO 
Come, Climb in Colorado 
LONGS PEAK INN 


A SYNONYM FOR VACATION 
Mrs. Enos A. Mills, Longs Peak, Colorado 














Ask Where-to-go Bureau, 8 Beacon Street, 
Boston, for space & rates in our department. 


NEW YORK 


HOTEL ST. JAMES 
Pimeiss:  109-13W.45thSt. Betsanss 


New York 
Much Favored by Women Traveling Without Escort 
Three Minutes Walk to Forty Theatres and All Best Shops 


Rates & bk’ton application. W. Johnson Quinn, Pres. 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


Corlear Bay Club still has a few furnished house- 
keeping cottages of various sizes for rent for 1932. 
Privately owned 180-acre estate 15 miles south of 
Plattsburg. Open fire-place, running spring water. 
Sand beach. Tennis, fishing, golf. Rentals $140 
to 3520. References required. Address 


C. H. EASTON, Keeseville, Essex Co., N. Y. 


CLARK-WARDNER CAMPS, Rainbow Lake, N. Y. 
Adirondacks. Superior table at Nokomis Lodge. 
Modern improvements. Refined clientele. Send 
for literature. CHARLES A. WARDNER. 


TOURS 


LU 0) SE BY 


Scotland, England. France. All Expenses. 6 Coun- 
tries 3175. 9 Countries $245. Late Summer Book free. 


ALLEN TOURS, 154 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 












































